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THE™BUSINESS OF CORN PLANTING 


One of our progressive farmers here shows us what he considers the most important operation in making a big corn crop. 
In planting he runs the disk harrow, followed by his fertilizer distributor; then the section harrow, followed by a two-row planter. 


$la Year; 5c a Copy 
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He believes that good preparation reduces the 





Why Grow 4,000,000 Bales for Nothing? 


HAT’S the sense—common sense, horse sense, or any other 
kind of sense—of growing 4,000,000 bales of cotton for 
nothing? : 

That is the hard, practical, stubborn fact that cotton farmers 
of the South are now up against. We have got to answer it for 
ourselves; and upon the answer depends the world’s estimate of 
our intelligence—and upon the answer also largely depends the 
welfare of ourselves, our wives, and our children. 

Everybody admits that an 8,000,000-bale crop of cotton this year 
will bring just as much money as a 12,000,000-bale crop. What, 
then, is the sense of planting, chopping, nurturing, picking and 
ginning 4,000,000 extra bales of cotton for nothing? 

Not only will it be for nothing, but for worse than nothing. We 
will not only get no more for a 12,000,000-bale crop than we should 
get for an 8,000,000-bale crop, but there is this other absolutely 
certain consideration: 

If we make only an 8,000,000-bale crop we will BOOST the price 
of every pound of cotton we have carried over from 1920 and from 
previous years. On the other hand, if we make a 12,000,000-bale 
crop, we will absolutely RUIN the profits of every pound of cotton 





we are holding and have held. Which course will you follow?, 

It is time to wake up. There is absolutely no chance of a 50 per 
cent cut in cotton acreage, but anything less than a 25 per cent | 
cut will be a disaster. And if we are to have a 25 per cent average 
decrease, a lot of people must cut far more than 25 per cent—for | 
thousands are not going to cut at all. Sir Edward Paish, the fa- | 
mous English authority, is predicting that cotton may go to 4 | 
cents next year without a heavy cut in acreage; it will certainly 
go low enough. 

In Heaven’s name, let’s plant only just enough cotton this year 
to pay taxes and absolutely necessary store bills and plant every 
other acre in food crops, feed crops, soil-improving crops, gardens, 
pastures, orchards, watermelons, and potatoes. Let’s live well at 
home—with home-made bread, meat, milk, butter, vegetables, 
fruits, chickens, eggs, watermelons, syrup, and honey—and abso- 
lutely refuse to ruin prices of 1921 cotton and of cotton already 
on hand by planting, cultivating, and picking 4,000,000 extra bales 
of cotton for nothing. 

That is the issue. What are yeu, Mr. Farmer, going to do about 
it on your farm? 


A Complete INDEX to This Issue Appears on Page 3 




















The Everlastic Line 
Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing 


A recognized standard among “rubber” 
roofings. Famous for its durability. Made 
of high-grade waterproofing materials, it 
defies wind and weather and insures dry, 
comfortable buildings under all 
weather conditions. Nails and ce- 
ment with each roll. 


Everlastic 
Slate-Surfaced Roofing 


A high-grade roll roofing, surfaced 
with genuine crushed slate, in two natural 
shades, red or green. Needs no painting. 
Handsome enough for a home, economical 
enough for a barn or garage. Combines 
real protection against fire with beauty. 
Nails and cement with each roll. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


(Four-Shingles-in-One) 





Made of high-grade thoroughly water-proofed 
felt and surfaced with crushed slate in beautiful 
natural slate colors, either red or green. Laid in 





tri or of four shingles in one at far less cost in labor 
time than for wooden shingles. Give you a 
roof of artistic beauty worthy of the finest build- 
ings, and one that resists fire and weather. Need 
no painting. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


Made of the same durable 5 lh ene ay (red or 
green) material as the Multi- ~ oe les, but cut into 
individual ingles, 8x12% 
inches. Laid like wooden 
shingles but cost less per year 
of service. Need no painting. 
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; : Everlastic Roofings stand up under 
eo $b eee the most severe weather conditions 


Two Ways to Know 
Good Roofing— 


You can find all sorts of plain-surfaced “rubber” roofing on the 


market. 


Some are good, some fair, and some practically worthless. 


All look alike when new. 
But you have two ways of telling whether roofing is good. 


One way is to put it on your building and see how it wears. But 
that’s hindsight—a costly method, if the roofing isn’t good. 


The second way is the simplest and the safest. Be sure that the label 
bears the name ‘“‘Barrett Everlastic.’’ That's foresight—proof-positive 
of a moderate-priced roofing, good for many years of satisfactory, 
economical service. 


For behind every Barrett Everlastic roof stands the reputation for 
dependability cherished by the Barreit Company for over fifty years. 


There’s a style of Everlastic for each one of your farm buildings. 
Roll roofing, plain surfaced, or covered with red or green crushed 
slate. Shingles—single or in strips of four—and slate-surfaced in red 


or green. 


Illustrated booklets describing each style free on request. 
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BUSINESS TALKS 


BY L. A. NIVEN 











Ditcher and Level Necessary 
Equipment 


HE season for doing ditching and 

terracing is with us, and two im- 
plements that should be on every 
farm are a level and a ditcher and 
grader. No farm is anything like com- 
pletely equipped or even properly 
equipped without these implements, 
The small farmer who cannot afford 
to own one for his individual use 


. should certainly codperate with a few 


of his neighbors ‘and buy these im- 
plements. They are comparatively in- 
expensive- and for less than $100 a 
high-class ‘farm level and a ditcher 
and grader.can be bought. 

Both of these are advertised from 
time to time in The Progressive 
Farmer, and these manufacturers will 
be more than glad to send you their 
literature, price list, etc. They will be 
doing you a favor to sell you these 
implements, because no implements 
that we know 
more absolutely essential to the 
proper carrying on of the farm work 
than are these two. 


Great Opportunities in Poultry 
Raising 


THIS season of all seasons promises 

very great results with poultry. 
With cotton toppling from the throne, 
our folks are thinking more about 
growing those things at home that 
can be consumed on the table, and 
therefore the poultry breeder never 
had a greater opportunity than he has 
this season to sell to thousands of 
farmers who are planning to increase 
very largely the number of poultry on 
the farm. 

Also, there is a decided disposition 
on the part of our farmers not to 
grow mixed breeds or just any old 
chickens, but they are going in for 
the purebreds. Our suggestion is that 
everyone having a surplus of pure- 
bred chickens of any kind or eggs 
from purebred chickens should place 
a small ad in our classified or display 
columns offering for sale their sur- 
plus. You will help someone e!se get 
what they want by doing this and at 
the same time you will dispos: of 
your surplus at a profit to yourselves. 


Modern Conveniences for Farm 
Homes 


HE rural home is fast becoming a 

place of comfort and where all 
modern conveniences are had just as 
in the city. Electric lights, water 
works, sewage disposal systems and 
all of these things are reaching the 
point where they are looked upon-in 
the country home as a matter of 
course. I venture to make the asser- 
tion that within the next 10 years 
there will be practically as big a per- 
centage of our country homes having 
electric lights, electric washing ma- 
chines, electric ironing _machines, 
electric irons, vacuum cleaners, water- 
works, sewage disposal systems, etc., 
as are found in the towns and cities. 

Right now is a good time to think 
about this matter and to make plans 
to properly equip the home with these 
modern conveniences. Look through 
our advertising columns, and secure 
information from the manufacturers 
of these various products and you will 
be surprised how cheaply they can 
be bought and installed. 


cEDITORIAL BULLETINS> 





OW many of our farmers tried 

thick spacing of cotton last 

year? We should like to have 
reports from everybody now. The 
subject has been announced for the 
“Experience Mecting’, May 7, but 
we are going to move up the time to 
print the reports a month earlier, so 
as to make them of more service to 
our readers this year. 

One farmer who was in our office 
a few days ago said: “I used to say 
that I didn’t take any stock in so- 
called book farming, but now I find 
The Progressive Farmer an invalu- 
able help in my farm work. You 
printed one thing last year, however, 
that I thought was simply unreason- 
able. This was your advice about 
thick spacing of cotton. I wouldn’t 


THICK SPACING OF COTTON—$5 FOR BEST REPORT 


even try it. One of my neighbors did 
try it on a small scale, however, and 
thought at first it wasn’t going to 
work, But in the wind-up he says it 
made at the rate of 200 to 300 pounds 
more seed cotton per acr&@than the 
usual thin spacing.” 

Whatever your experience was, tell 
us. Mail letters on or _ before 
MARCH 23—the earlier the- better. 
We ake going to give $5 for the best 
letter sent us—that is, the letter 
which shows most carefully made 
tests, records, and conclusions as to 
thick vs. thin spacing, and will pay 
for all other letters published. 

If you made any test at all, send us 
a@ report at once, even if it ts only an 
opinion, on a postal card, just so you 
get the main facts. 








anything about are’ 


N VIEW of present low prices of 

cotton and other money crops, 

what policy should the average 
Southern farmer adopt? How can 
he make the year most profitable to 
him, in the long run? How much 
should he reduce cotton acreage? 
What other crops should he plant? 
How shall he utilize or market 
them? What shall the tenant farmer 
do? What program should we adopt 
about marketing, organizations, fer- 
tilizers, producing home supplies, la- 
bor of women and children, soil-en- 
riching crops, etc., etc.? 





“WHAT SHALL SOUTHERN FARMERS DO THIS YEAR?” 
—$10 FOR B 


T LETTER 

Everywhere such questions are be- 
ing asked. Don’t undertake to an- 
swer all of them, but just give us as 
concisely as possible your answer to 
this question: 


‘What are the most important 
things for Southern farmers te do 
in order to get most benefit from 
their land and their labor in 1921? 
What policies should they adopt? 

We will give $10 for the best an- 
swer sent us by MARCH 17, $5 for 
the next best, and pay regular space 
rates on all other letters published, 








ON’T fail to read the cotton marketing contract on pages 6 and 7, 
Codperative marketing is the big question among farmers today. 
You will need to refer to the contract a number of times in the near fu- 
ture, so save this issue. Talk the contract over with your neighbors, and 


as soon as opportunity presents itself, sign the contract. 
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SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER’S 
COLUMN 


Your County Paper 


you: as a citizen, are obliged to sup- 
port your county institutions; and 
your county paper is not only one of 
your county institutions but one of its 
most important ones and you, as a 
citizen, are obliged to support it. 

Try to imagine a live county with- 
out its county paper. And try also to 
imagine a live county paper without 
the support of the people of the 
county. 

If your county is to have a good 
live county weekly, you and every 
other citizen of the county who has 
any pride in his county must sup- 
port it. 


If your county hasn’t a good live 
paper, it is because the people of the 
county have failed to give the paper 
the right kind of support. 


The first thing to do is to keep your 
subscription paid in advance. When 
anything of importance happens in 
your neighborhood, write the editor 
and give him the facts, so that he can 
make a good story out of it. Tell him 
what your school is - doing. The 
teacher will appreciate it and be stim- 
ulated to greater effort, and teachers 
in other parts of the county will also 
appreciate it.. Think a minute and 
you will realize there are many ways 
in which you can help to boost your 
county paper and it is your civic duty 
to do so, 


“Pass It On” 


NCE upon a time whenI was 

driving from town with a load of 
groceries the lead horse balked and 
broke the wagon tongue. I borrowed 
a wagon from a kind old man who 
lived a short distance from the road 
an@ drove home. Next day I re- 
turned the wagon. The man being a 
stranger to me I asked the damages 
and insisted on paying him‘for the 
use of the wagon. He would not re- 
ceive a cent, but told me to “pass it 
on”—as much as to say, do that to 
the next man. Those words have 
been an inspiration to me. What a 
grand old world this would be if this 
idea was carried out! It could be 
acted out in words as well as deeds. 
“Pass it on.” Our progress of en- 
lightenment is measured by the gait 
in which we “pass it on.” 


Before the day of newspapers and 
when books were expensive and 
scarce, the progress was slow. Ideas 
came by tradition. What a medium 
the Southern farmers have today in 
The Progressive Farmer for “passing 
it on.” Even Mr. Mogford could ask 
each subscriber from what source he 
first received this journal—whether a 
present from a friend or solicited by a 
neighbor and if he “passed it on.” 

S. W. WARFIELD. 


“I think every farmer should have a good 
farm paper. The Progressive Farmer has 


been a great help to me.’”’—Jesse N. Vallen- 
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ARMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

ALEIGH, N. C., 119 W. Hargett St. 

MPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS 
Randolph Bidg. Slaughter Bidg. 
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DER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 
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$1.00 Two 
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“Come On Over” 


‘*The bunch is here. And we’re simply dancing our 
heads off. .. What? ... Didn’t you know? We havea 
Columbia Grafonola.’’ 


Parties fairly give themselves when you havea Columbia 
Grafonola. There’s never a pause in the merriment to 
rush over and stop the motor, because the Columbia 
Grafonola has the exc/usitve Columbia Non Set Automatic 
Stop. Nothing to move or set or measure. Never stops 
before it should. Always stops at the very end. You can 
dance to the very last note of every record. 


On Columbia Records you’ll always find the latest 
dance hits played by the best dance organizations, because 
the best in the country make records for Columbia 
exclustvely. 


Columbia Grafonolas : Standard Models from $30 up 
Period Designs from $335 up to $2100 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO., New Yorx 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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A Few Exclusive 
Columbia Dance 
Organizations 


Art Hickman’s Orchestra 
Ted Lewis’ Jazz Band 
Prince’s Dance Orchestra 


Columbia Saxophone 
Sextette 


The Happy Six 
Sherbo’s Orchestra 
Sweatman’s Jazz Band 
Columbia Orchestra 


Paul Biese’s College Inn 
Orchestra 


Paul ‘Biese Trio 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 





By TAIT BUTLER 











What to Sow in Spring for Summer 
Grazing 


E ARE often asked what can be 

sowed in the spring for grazing 
that same season. Many seem to think 
that a good pasture can be made that 
quickly, but it is a difficult matter, es- 
pecially if 4t is desired to turn the 
livestock on the pasture early. 


Perhaps the best single grazing 
plant that can be sowed in the spring 
and furnish summer grazing is les- 
pedeza. Of course, in extremely dry 
sections or seasons the results may 
not be satisfactory, but in all moist 
regions of the South, except perhaps 
on the poorest sandy soils, lespedeza 
sowed early in the spring will furnish 
a lot of summer grazing if there is a 
reasonable amount of moisture and it 
is not grazed too heavily. 


As a temporary grazing plant some 
have reported unusually fine results 
from Sudan grass and it may be wor- 
thy a trial on good land. 


Feed Some Cottonseed Meal With 
the Corn 


HILE corn is cheap when sold by 

the Corn Belt farmer, it becomes 
expensive when purchased and fed on 
the Southern cotton farm. 


A bushel of corn is about equal to 
two bushels of oats. That is, when 
corn costs a $1 a bushel laid down 
on the Southern farm it is about as 
cheap*as’ 50 cents a bushel for oats. 
This makes corn the cheaper feed in 
the South as a general rule. But if 
grass hay is fed and no feed rich 
in protein, like cottonseed meal, is 
used; that is, just corn and grass hay 
or corn and corn fodder, we would 
prefer the oats at 50 cents a bushel to 
corn at $1 a Bushel. If, on the other 
hand, legume hays are used, or if 
about one part by weight of cotton- 
seed meal is used with six parts of 
corn, the corn will prove the cheaper 
feed. 


But if corn and grass hay or corn 
and corn fodder are used, it will very 
much improve the feed and at least 
four pounds less corn may be fed 
daily per horse or mule, if two pounds 
of cottonseed meal is fed. 


Building Up Land With Commercial 
Fertilizer 


READER wants to know if land 

may not be built up to a high 
State of fertility without commercial 
fertilizers? 


Land which already has in it a fair 
amount of phosphorus, potassium, and 
“lime” may be built up to a very high 
state of fertility without commercial 
fertilizers. All it needs is drainage, 
Organic matter, nitrogen, good culti- 
vation, ete; all of which can be had 
without commercial fertilizers. 


In fact, most cultivated lands have 
enough phosphorus, potassium, and 
“lime” in them to produce a few large 
crops if these mineral plant-foods are 
made available by drainage, organic 
Matter, and good cultivatién. 


But the majority of Southern soils 
are already low. in phosphorus and 
lime, and such soils cannot be made 
highly productive and kept so with- 
out the use of commercial fertilizers. 
There is no other economical way of 
setting phosphorus and “lime” except 
to buy them in commercial form. 


But it is not now, for this year’s 
TOp, a question as to whether lands 
May or may not be built up without 
commercial fertilizers. The question 
now is, will the use of commercial fer- 
tilizers at present prices of fertilizers 
and farm crops pay in the production 


of this year’s crops? If they will not 
they should be left off, if they will pay 
they should be used. 


Cutting Yields Per Acre Not the 
Way to Reduce Production 


T WOULD seem that any 

capable of the most simple thought 
should be able to appreciate the vital 
fact that the way to decrease produc- 
tion is .not to lessen the yield per 
acre, which is already so low as to 
prevent general prosperity, no matter 
how well these pitiably small yields 
per acre might be marketed. 


person 


In each period of overproduction, or 
to be more accurate, each period of 
unsatisfactory prices, there are any 
number of well-meaning people who 
can see no other way of reducing pro- 
duction except to cut off the use of 
fertilizer and reduce the yield per 
acre. They don’t seem to be able to 
see any other way of reducing pro- 
duction than to reduce the yields per 
acre. Instead of reducing the acres 
they would reduce the yield per acre 
and still further increase the cost of 
production and make it impossible to 
market their crop at a profit. 


Of course, we are always going to 
work for and urge better yields per 
acre, for a prosperous agriculture in 
the South is impossible until we av- 
erage more than 175 pounds of lint 
cotton and 20 bushels of corn per acre. 
But in times of depressed prices, even 
though the depressed prices are due 
to overproduction, we shall of course 
redouble our efforts to increase the 
yields per acre in order that we may 
be the better able to withstand the 
reduced prices. 


But whenever there is a movement 
for a reduction of the cotton acreage 
for the purpose of reducing the supply 
of cotton, some of our good readers 
always become very much exercised 
over our continued advocacy of the 
use of commercial fertilizers. 


We never have and never will advo- 
cate the use of commercial fertilizers, 
for but one reason. That is, to reduce 
the cost of producing farm crops. If 
we did not know that we can produce 
a pound of lint cotton on the average 
Southern soil with commercial fertili- 
zers cheaper than without them, é¢ven 
at the present prices of fertilizers, we 
would not advocate their use. 


There is, as we see it, absolutely no 
sense or reason in reducing the use of 
fertilizers to reduce the total cotton 
production. If I produced ten bales of 
cotton slast year, and only want to 
produce five bales this year, the only 
sane method of reaching that reduc- 
tion is to plant only as many acres 
as, with the best possible farming 
that I can do, will only produce five 
bales of cotton. To cultivate the same 
number of acres but, by leaving off 
fertilizers and otherwise doing poor 
farming, reduce the yield one-half is 
so plainly wrong that it is most re- 
markable that any one having the 
most limited powers of reasoning 
should fail to see it. But in spite of 
these plain facts we are taken to task 
by well-meaning people for advising 
the use of fertilizers, because they say 
we already have too much cotton and 
should reduce, not increase, our pro- 
duction. Such reasoning or unreason- 
ing would rather be a joke, were it 
not for the fact that conditions are 
too serious for joking. Once for all 
we have no desire to argue the case 
with any man who would reduce the 
production of farm crops by decreas- 
ing the yields per acre. It would bea 
waste of our time and his. 


Now, unless one’s experience shows, 
and unless one can learn by the hun- 
dreds of tests that have been made, 
that a judicious use of commercial 


fertilizers will reduce the cost of pro- 
ducing a pound of lint cotton, a bushel 
of corn, or of other farm crops, then 
our advice is, do not use them. 


But we know as well as we know 
anything in agriculture that with cot- 
ton and fertilizers at present prices, 
a liberal but judicious use of fertili- 
zers, such as advocated by the Pro- 
gressive Farmer, will reduce the cost 
of production. That is the only rea- 
son we advise our readers to buy fer- 
tilizers. Their price at present is too 
high, considering former prices and 
the present prices of farm products, 
but judiciously purchased and used 
they will still reduce the cost of pro- 
duction on most Southern soils. But 
let no man use fertilizers unless he is 
going to thereby increase his net 
profits or reduce his losses. 


Redute the total cotton production 
by reducing the acreage and then pro- 
duce what cotton is produced as eco- 
nomically as possible. There is no 
more effective method of reducing 
cost of production than by increasing 
yields per acre, but of course, these 
increased yields per acre must not be 
obtained at too great cost. If com- 
mercial fertilizers will not pay all pos- 
sible costs connected with their use 
and leave a profit besides they should 
not be used, but thousands of tests 
and the experience of 40 years prove 
that they will, on average Southern 
soils, when used with, even ordinary 
judgment. ' ' 


The Thick Spacing of Cotton 


A READER referring to our report 
of the Mississippi (Delta) Experi- 
ment Station tests on the spacing of 
cotton in our issue of January 22, 
1921, writes: “Do you mean that the 
cotton is not to be thinned out at all 
in the drill? If so, then I can’t reason 
out clearly just how the crowded 
young stalks can ever reach a nor- 
mal size. We plant from three-quar- 
ters to a bushel and a half of seed. 
This makes the plants very thick in 
the drill.” 

As we stated in the article referred 
to, we do not advise any man to 
space his cotton any particular dis- 
tance, we have merely given the re- 
sults as reported by the experiment 
stations. 

Below, we give the average results 
of the spacing tests at the Missis- 
sippi (Delta) Experiment Station for 
the years 1919 and 1920. These tests 
are on Delta or river valley /land, 
which is much richer than the aver- 
age land of the South. Formerly we 
were taught that cotton must have 
distance, four to five-foot rows and 
18 to. 30 inches in the rows on rich 
land, but these tests and hundreds 
of others have proved that we were 
wrongly advised. Of course, the old 
idea dies hard, even some of our ex- 
perimeng station workers refusing to 
make tests with extremely thick 
spacing and denying the applicability 
of such thick spacing to their “con- 
ditions.” Years ago when W. C. 
Wellborn’ at the Texas Experiment 
Station made the claim that cotton 
planted thick made better yields 
when boll weevils were present than 
cotton spaced wide, as the demon- 
stration agents and others were then 
advising, he was abused most round- 
ly and accused of something even 
worse than ignorance. 

At that time anyone was justified 
in refusing to accept the evidence 
that thick spacing gave better re- 
sults under boll weevil conditions 
and better results on both thin and 
rich laids, because the evidence was 
not then sufficient to justify setting 
aside the old practices and beliefs; 
but today, there is ample evidence 
that thick spacing on both thin and 
rich land will give larger yields in 
the Mississippi Valley states, and 
probably the only reason the evi- 
dence is not equally strong for the 
Eastern or Southeastern states is be- 
cause they have not made as large a 
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number of tests of this very 
spacing 

We do not advise any man to leave 
his cotton unthinned, but we have 
now given the results of tests at the 
Mississippi Experiment Station for 
several years and each year the un- 
thinned rows have yielded the most 
lint. Of course, it would never do not 
to thin the cotton, but just the same, 
in tests where it has not been thinned 
it has yielded the most cotton. It is 
almost as unthinkable to leave cot- 
ton one to three stalks in a hill every 
8 to 12 inches, but 6% acres, where 
such done, inthe Mississippi 
Delta, yielded 755 pounds per acre of 
lint cotton 13-16 inches staple. In 
these tests which we have reported 
there was no thinning done, when we 
have stated that they were “un- 
thinned.” They were left just as the 
planter put the seed down, using per- 
haps one-half.to three-fourths of a 
bushel of seed per acre, except such 
plants as were destroyed in keeping 
the grass down along the outer edges 
of the drills. Our reader cannot see 
how these plants can get their nor- 
mal size. They do not get ~as*large, 
and that is probably why they make 
more fruit and put it on earlier. In 
fact, some of the plants in these un- 
thinned rows have no bolls on them 
at all, but the rows or the plats left 
unthinned have yielded more cotton 
from the same land, as proved by the 
scales. 


was 


In fact, the unthinned plots have 
given a larger yield than any others. 
The 8-inch spacing more than 12- 
inch spacing;. the 12 inches more 
than 16, the 16 inches more than 20 
inches, 20 inches more than 24 inches, 
and 24 inches more than 28 inches. 
This has not merely happened once, 
but in every test, every year for sev- 
eral years. 

Average Yields 1919 and 1920, Mississippi 


(Delta) Experiment Station, 
Stoneville, Miss. 
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It will be noticed that in this table 
Director Walker does not give the 
yields of the unthinned plats. Per- 
haps he thinks the valuable informa- 
tion in this table is more likely to be 
accepted if the other information is 
not coupled with it. _It is asking 
enough of the average man to ex- 
pect him to beligve that leaving the 
plants 8 inches apart on rich land 
will give a larger yield than leaving 
the plants 16 to 28 inches apart in 
the drill, without asking him to be- 
lieve the “unbelievable,” or that un- 
thinned cotton will produce more 
lint than where it is chopped out to 
8 inches in the drill, or 28 inches or 
any other distance between these 
two. 

What we do advise our readers to 
do is to plant their cotton thicker 
than has been usually practiced, es- 
pecially where there is heavy~ boll 
weevil infestation, and‘ we further 
advise our readers to try out this ex- 
tremely thick spacing, by measuring 
the land and weighing the cotton, not 
guessing at it. 

Some more people who read this 
will go off again and say we advised 
that the cotton be not thinned, and 
by this will prove the unreliability 
of “book farming,” but we have only 
given the results of the tests. If the 
results do not conform to previous 
opinions it is not our fault. The way 
to prove that they are not right and 
that “such thick spacing is not prac- 
tical,” is to make the test yourself, 
but be sure to measure and weigh, 
not guess at the results. 
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Here Is the Co-operative Cotton Marketing Contract | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


THIS IS THE AGREEMENT BY WHICH NORTH CAROLINA COTTON FARMERS WILE 
MAKE THEMSELVES ““MASTERS OF THEIR OWN INDUSTRY’”’ 





BE SURE TO SAVE THIS 
CONTRACT 

ERE is every word of the coéper- 

ative marketing contract which 
North Carolina cotton farmers have 
worked out and are signing. 

BE SURE TO SAVE THIS 
PAPER. ver and over during 
the next 12 months—and probably 
during the next five years—you will 
wish to refer to it. 

The contract as here printed is in 
better form than the form printed for 
signing, because we have inserted sub- 
headings which enable you to locate 
any feature quickly. 

This contract is a historic document. 
It is an agricultural “declaration of 
independence.” Keep it and sign it. 











contract which North Carolina 
cotton farmers are signing. 

Please read it, Mr. Farmer, and be 
prepared to sign when the first man 
offers you a contract. 

Maybe you won’t approve every- 
thing in it. All right, but do you ap- 
prove everything in the existing cot- 
ton marketing system? Maybe there 
is some chance of our not getting 
everything we want by selling 
through our own association, con- 
trolled by the farmers themselves. 
Well, are we getting everything we 
want under the present system 
where there is no control by farm- 
ers? 

This plan is just as nearly perfect 
as earnest, sincere, thoughtful farm- 
ers and farm leaders, acting together 
with some of the best legal talent in 
America, could make it, and minor 
imperfections may be remedied yet. 

Don’t fail to sign, therefore, just 
because some incidental feature may 
not be exactly perfect. If your wife 
had waited for an absolutely perfect 
husband, it is just possible that you 
might be a bachelor yet. 

This contract drawn by Aaron Sa- 
piro and the elected committee of 
the North Carolina Cotton Growers’ 


Pr costrace: wi is the codperative 


Coéperative Association represents 
two things. On the part of Mr. Sa- 
piro it represents the very best 


thought, experience, and legal knowl- 
edge which 14 great California co- 
Operative marketing associations 
have accumulated in 25 years: On the 
part of the North Carolina commit- 
tee it represents a careful adapta- 
tion of all these facts to the condi- 
tions and needs of North Carolina 
cotton farmers. 

It may not be perfect, but when a 
man’s drowning, and a rope is flung to 
him by his friends, he is not likely to ask 
whether the rope has a dirty patch at 
one place or a bloody spot at another. 
Here is the rope which has saved thou- 
sands and thousands of other farmers. 
Let us look at it for its helpfulness, 
making note of minor changes which 
the organization committee may then 
adopt with the approval of the growers. 
But the main thing now is to sign ahd 
get your neighbors to sign. It is going 
to take work to get 200,000 bales signed 
up before next January and every North 
Carolina cotton farmer should help. 

Here is the contract: 


North Carolina Cotton Growers’ 
Cooperative Association 
Agreement 
We Organize a Non-profit Codperative As- 
sociation to Sell Our Cotton 
Intelligently 


HE undersigned propose to organize a 
non-profit association, without capital 


_ stock, under the laws of the state of 
North Carolina, for the purpose of promoting, 


fostering, and encouraging the business of 
marketing cotton codperatively; for reducing 
speculation; for stabilizing cotton markets; 
for coéperatively and collectively handling 
the problems of cotton growers, and for 
other pertinent purposes. 

We, the undersigned, in consideration of 
the premises and of our mutual undertak- 
ings and of the agreement of each and every 
other party hereto, do hereby agree as fol- 
lows, each for himself and collectively for 
the express benefit of and as the Associa- 
tion to be organized: 

1. We will become members of the North 
Carolina Cotton Growers’ Coédperative Asso- 
ciation, a non-profit association without cap- 
ital stock, to be organized under the laws of 
the state of North Carolina. 


Only Growers or Landlords Who Have Cot- 
ton to Sell Can Be Members 


2. The Association may include in its mem- 
bership any cotton grower or the landlord or 
tenant or lessor or lessee of land in North 
Carolina on which cotton is grown, provided 
the landlord or lessor receives all or part of 
the rental in cotton. 


Eleven Directors—Office at Raleigh, N. C. 


3. The affairs of the Association shall be 
controlled by a board of 11 directors, and the 
office of the Association shall be at Raleigh. 


Eleven Directors All Cotton Growers—From 
Eleven Districts 


4. (a) The members shall elect 10 directors 
from among members actually residing and 
growing cotton in 10 districts to be specified 
by the Organization Committee in January, 
1922, so as to include in each district approx- 
imately one-tenth of the cotton covered by 
the signers, without dividing counties. 


One Named by Governor 


(b) One director shall be a person nomi- 
nated in writing by the Governor of North 
Carolina, and when elected shall have full 
authority as a director, representing pri- 
marily the interests of the general public in 
the conduct of the Association. 


Members Will Elect Directors 


5. The members of each district shall meet 
annually for a primary election, to be held 
in the district and conducted as, where, and 
when specified by the directors, and hall 
select one name in each district to b. pre- 
serted as the nominee to represent each dis- 
trict. Such nominees shall be elected as di- 
rectors at the general meeting. 

If unable to attend, the members may vote 
at such primary meeting by mail, on a 
signed ballot prepared under direction of the 
Board of Directors. 

The first primaries to select incorporating 
directors shall be_held in January, 1922, as 
the Organization Committee shall direct. 


Directors Always to Give Fair Representa- 
on 


6. The directors, by a majority vote, at 
least 20 days prior to the primary meet- 
ings, each yeaf thereafter, shall change the 
said districts and the counties included 
therein, so as to maintain at all times fair 
and equitable representation of the cotton- 
Producing counties and districts included in 
the membership. 


Board Will Have an Executive Committee 
and Bonded Officials 


7. (a) The board shall appoint an Execu- 
tive Committee of five directors to conduct 
the affairs of the Association, subject to the 
general control of the Board of Directors, 
(b) All officers and employees of the As- 
sociation who handle funds shall be ade- 
quately bonded. 


Local Branches Will Be Maintained 


8. Informal local branches of the Associa- 
tion shall be created and maintained in 
every district and central locality. Each 


branch shall have its own officers, who may 
attend the meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors and act in an advisory Capacity. 


One Man—One Vote 


9. Every member of the Association shall 
have one vote. 


Entrance Fee $3—Paid Once for All 


10. Every member shall pay an entrance 
or organization fee of $3, in consideration of 
the .agreement of such Association to aid 
actively in the organization of the North 
Carolina Cotton Growers’ Codperative Asso- 
ciation. 


Will Sell for Members Only—Suitable 
By-Laws 


11, The Association shall confine itself to 
che problems and marketing of cotton and 
cotton products only and for its members 
only. It shall have suitable articles of in- 
corporation and by-laws stating the pur- 
poses and powers of the Association; the 
rights and duties of members; manner otf 
forfeiture of a es value of property 
interests on withdrawal or expulsion from 
membership, value of property interests on 
withdrawal; and any other necessary, per- 
tinent and important points of organization, 
as determined by the Organization Commit- 
tee. 


Executive Committee 


12. The Association shall be organized by 
the Executive Committee of the North Car- 
olina Branch of the American Cotton Asso- 
ciation, acting as an organization commit- 
tee, which may increase its members, select 
its own chairman, vice-chairman, and secre- 
tary-treasurer, and, generally, take such 
steps as it may deem advisable to secure 
subscribers for this agreement and members 
of the Association. 


Names of Committee 


President—L. S. Tomlinson, Wilson. ; 
First Vice-president—J. R. Peterson, Clin- 


ton. 
; pasend Vice-president—B. W. Kilgore, Ra- 
eign. - 
Secretary-Treasurer—A. W. Swain, Raleigh. 
George T. Leach, Washington; Paul Jones, 
Tarboro; Marion Butler, Elliot; J. J. Lane, 
Raleigh; R. W. Scott, Haw River; W. K. 
Bethune, Lumberton; U. B. Blalock, Wades- 
boro; W. W. Lentz, Statesville; J. C. Reid, 
Charlotte; Clarence Poe, Raleigh; J. A. 
Brown, Chadbourn; L. J. Baker, Palmyra. 


Growers of 200,000 Bales Must Sign 


13. (a) If by January 1, 1922, signatures of 
cotton growers or persons eligible to mem- 
bership covering at least 200,000 bales of cot- 
ton of the 1920 crop shall not have been se- 
cured for this agreement, the Organization 
Committee shall so notify every subscriber 
at his address noted below, prior to Jan- 
uary 15, 1922, and cancel his signature and 
the agreement signed by him. 

(b) If signatures of the growers of 200,000 
vales shall be seeured on or before said 
date, January 1, 1922, then this agreement 
shall be binding upon all of the subscribers 
in all of its terms when so secured, and 
there shall be no right of withdrawal what- 
soever. . 

(c) For all matters of production or signa- 
tures and for all statements of fact in con- 
nection herewith, the written statement of 
the Organization Committee, signed by its 
chairman, shall be absolutely conclusive, 
with or without notice to the subscriber. 


Committee Keeps True Accounts 


14. (a) The Organization Committee shall 
keep a full, true, and detailed account o 
expenditures, including salaries, fees, and 
costs of every kind; and shall render a writ- 
ten report thereof to the Board of Directors 
of the Association when organized; and 
shall thereupon turn over to the Associa- 
tion any balance remaining in its hands and 
free of obligation. 





readers 
March 25. 


HOW MUCH. 


150 pounds per acre. 


make one. 


sorghum for your farm. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: EIGHT THINGS TO DO 
THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


1. For South Carolina and eastern North Carolina readers this is the 
last call for oats to make good the shortage of hay. Also last call 
for alfalfa, sweet clover, and grasses for meadows and pastures. 
Get them in before March 20. Virginia and western North Carolina 

have two weeks longer; 


2. The measure of a day’s plowing is HOW WELL it was done, not 


3. Do not let the sun and wind make bricks behind your plow—let the 
harrow make a sced bed. Harrow before you unhitch. 


4, Top-dress grains and grasses 8 to 12 weeks before harvest. The best 
average amount of nitrate of soda to apply will be from 75 to 


5. Do not plant scrub corn and do not plant seed that will not come 
up. Make a germination test, or better still, have your boy or gir] 


6. Write your experiment station to tell you the best varieties of cot- 
ton, corn, cowpeas, velvet beans, soy beans, peanuts, potatoes, and 


7. “FOOD, FEED, AND FERTILITY” come first with sensible farmé 
ers this year. Do your part by yotrself and your family. 

8. Is your boy enrolled in corn club or pig club? If not, make haste to 
do-him this good turn, and put the girl in poultry or canning club. 


central North Carolina until 








(b) The treasurer of the committee shall 
be bonded. 

(c) If the signatures covering 200,000 bales 
of cotton shall not have been secured by 
January 1, 1922, the funds on hand shall be 
prorated among the subscribers, after pay. 
ment of all debts, and the accounts shall be 
audited by a public accountant and the re. 
port be made available for inspection by al] 
subscribers. 


Committee Authorized to Go Ahead 


15. (a) We do hereby authorize the Organ- 
ization Committee as the representative of 
all the subscribers, to take such steps as it 
may deem proper to secure subscribers 
hereto; and when the adequate number is 
secured to hold primary elections and have 
the signers select organizing directors from 
among growers subscribing hereto, together 
with the public directors, conforming as 
closely as possible to the provisions of par- 
agraph 4; and to take all steps necéssary 
and advisable to organize the Zecociaticn. 


Will Not Stop With 200,000 Bales, But Keep 
n 


(b) The Association when organized shall 
make every reasonable effort to secure sig- 
natures of additional growers to the Stand- 
ard Marketing Agreement, to cover the larg- 
est possible percentage of the cotton crop 
of this state. 


How Wareh Compani 
Promoted 


16. (a) After due investigation the Asso- 
ciation may cause a warehousing corpora- 
tion to be organized in any community or 
district where any such need is indicated, by 
written request of at least 100 members, for 
the purpose of leasing, purchasing, or con- 
structing and operating warehouses or other 
plants to handle, test, process, warehouse or 
store any or all of the cotton delivered by 
members of the Association or others. 


» ete, May Be 





Appropriate Name 


(b) Such corporation shall have an appro- 
priate name, indicating the district, and 
shall have common capital stock and pre- 
ferred capital stock in amounts estimated 
as sufficient for their purposes by the di- 
rectors of the Association. 


Association Cannot Put Up Any Plants 
Against Desire of Members 


(c) The members shall have two weeks 
within which to signify their dissent or dis- 
approval of such plan. If, within two weeks 
of the mailing of such notices by the Asso- 
ciation, the majority fail to file written no- 
tices of “such disapproval or dissent, the 
Association shall proceed with its program 
— organize the corporation as indi- 
cated. 


7 
Common Stock Has All the Voting Power— 
Only Members Can Own This 


(d) The authorized common stock _ shall 
exceed in amount the authorized preferred 
stock. The common stock shall be sold or 
issued only to the members of the Associa- 
tion at par. The common stock shall have 
all the voting power of the corporation. 


Preferred Stock Has No Vote, But Has 
Guaranteed Dividends—Anybody Can 
Buy Preferred Stock 


(e) The preferred capital stock shall be 
divided into five equal classes, all bearing 
8 per cent cumulative dividends and having 
similar preferences, subject to retirement 
with a bonus of 2 per cent, at the rate of 
one class or one-fifth thereof annually, be 
ginning with December, 1922. 


The preferred stock may be sold to any 
person, firm, or corporation whatsoever. 


Limitation on Stock Issues 


(f) The original issue of preferred stock 
shall not exceed ten dollars ($10) for each 
bale of cotton of the 1920 crop, covered b 
the membership of that dis.rict; but thi 
amount may be increased proportionately as 
the membership increases. 


Function of Corporations and Relations to 
Marketing Organizations 


(zg) The Association shall make a cross: 
contract with the corporation, providing 
substantially as follows: That the corpora 
tion shall handle, treat, process, store, sbiP, 
and deliver all as required and directed by 
the Association, the cotton delivered to it 
by and at the order of the Association. 
Such service will be on a non-profit basis; 
and the corporation shall receive theretor 
only the actual costs of such operations and 
amounts, apportioned over the operations of 
any one season, sufficient to pay a dividen 
of 8 per cent on the outstanding common 
stock and the dividends on the outstanding 
preferred stock and to retire in each of the 
five calendar years, béginning with 1921, one- 
fifth of the preferred stock, or one class 
thereof; and sufficient amounts for taxes 
insurance, depreciation, betterments am 
commercial and secondary charges, all 48 
the directors oftthe Association may instruct 
and limit the corporation and not otherwise 


Public Warehouses 


Any warehouse shall be conducted as 4 
public warehouse, with such charges as may 
be imposed through an official body or with 
such charges as are generally prevalent ™ 
the district; and any earnings made from 
such operations as.a public warehouse shall 
be utilized for payment of overhcad & 
penses of the corporation. 


How to Retire Preferred Stock 


The Association shall retire each class of 
preferred stock and pay the dividends 0% 
the stock by deductions from the cotton 
the members within the respective district 
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Saturday, March 12, 1921 


in which the warehouses or plants are built 
and operated. 

Any warehouse at terminal points or 

ints outside of the state shall be held to 
serve all the members and the cost thereof 
shall be absorbed by the general member- 
ship. Such warehouses may be constructed 
or purchased with the assistance of other 
similar coéperative associations; and in such 
event the proportionate obligation or share 
of this Association shall be assumed pro- 
portionately by the members. 


Growers Get Credit for All Deductions to 
Retire Stock 


As the preferred stock is retired the Asso- 
ciation will calculate the value of the con- 
tribution from the proceeds of each grow- 
er’s cotton towards such retirement and to- 
wards payment of dividends on the common 
and preferred stock; and the corporation will 
¢redit and issue from time to time to each 
member common. stock in. an. equivalent 
amount at the par value thereof, as soon 
as the aggregate deductions equal the value 
of one or more shares. 


Marketing Agreement Is Here Accepted 


The marketing agreement is here accepted 
in terms subsfahtially the same as those 
set forth in the agreement herewith em- 
bodied; or (2) at the option of the Board of 
Directors to be bound by the terms of the 
following marketing agreement. . 

For such purpose signature to this Asso- 
ciation contract shall be deemed to all ef- 
fects the same as signature to this said 
marketing agreement and as acceptance of 
each and every provision thereof and here- 
in, as of the date of the exercise of such 
option by the Board of Directors. Notice 
thereof shall be mailed to each subscriber 
at his address as noted below. 

This Is an Application for Membership 

(b) The subscriber here applies for mem- 
bership in the Association when organized 
and expressly agrees that his signature to 
the Association contract and to the market- 
ing agreement, herewith embodied, and to 
this application for membership shall be ir- 
revocable, except as provided in paragraph 
13; and that he so agrees, in order to in- 
duce other growers to sign this agreement 
for his benefit as well as their own general 
benefit and the public welfare. 

Acceptance of this application for mem- 
bership and of the marketing agreement 
shall be deemed conclusive, upon the mail- 
ing of the notice by the Association; and 
st mailing and notice shall be~conclu- 
sively established by the affidavit of the 
secretary of the Association. 





North Carolina Cotton Growers’ 
Coéperative Association Mark- 
eting Agreement 


HE North Carolina Cotton Growers’ Co- 
dperative Association, a non-profit as- 
sociation, with its principal office at 

Raleigh, hereinafter called the Association, 
first party, and the undersigned, Grower, 
second party, agree: 


This Is for Codperative Marketing 


1, The Grower is a member of the ‘Asso- 
ciation and is helping to carry out the ex- 
press aims of the Association for codpera- 
tive marketing, for minimizing speculation 
and waste and for stabilizing cotton mar- 
kets in the interest of the grower and the 
public, through this and similar organiza- 
tions undertaken by other growers 
Grower Sells Cotton to Association for Five 

Years 


2. The Association agrees tp buy and the 
Grower agrees to sell and deliver to the As- 
sociation all of the cotton produced or ac- 
quired by or for him in North Carolina dur- 
ing the years 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, and 1926. 


If You Already Have a Crop Mortgage, That 
Cotton Does Not Have to Go to 
the Association 


3. The Grower expressly warrants that he 
has not heretofore contracted to sell, mar- 
ket or deliver any of his said cotton to any 
person, firm, or corporation, except as noted 
ai the end of this eement. Any cotton 
covered by such exi a Pontthets or crop 
mortgage shall be excluded from the terms 
hereof for the period and to the extent 
noted, if the lien-holder so enforces his 
right to possession. 


The Association Tells You Where to Deliver 


ig (a) All cotton shall be delivered at the 
earliest reasonable time after picking or 
ginning, to the order of the Association, at 
the warehouse controlled by the Associa- 
tion, or at the nearest public warehouse, if 
the Association controls no warehouse in 
that immediate district; or by shipment as 
directed, to the Association and by delivery 
of the endorsed warekouse receipts or bills 
of lading properly directed. 

(b) Any. deduction or allowance or loss 
that the Association may make or suffer on 
account of inferior grade, quality, or condi- 
tion at delivery, shall be charged against 
the Grower individually. 


Association Will Try to Standardize Methods 


(c) The Association shall make rules and 
regulations and shall provide inspectors or 
graders or classifiers to standardize, grade, 
and class the quality of and the method and 
manner of handling, pressing and shipping 
such cotton; and the Grower agrees to ob- 
Serve and perform any such rules and reg- 
ulations and to accept the grading estab- 
lished by the state and federal. authorities 
and the Association. 


All Cotton Will Be Pooled for Each Year 
by Grade and Staple 


5. The Association shall pool or mingle the 
cotton of the Grower with the cotton of a 
like variety, grade, and staple delivered by 
other growers. The Association shall class- 
ify the cotton and its classification shall be 
conclusive, Each pool shall be for a full 
8e€ason. 


Association Will Resell All Cotton and Pay 
Net Proceeds to Grower—Costs of Opera- 
tion and Overhead Will Be Deducted, but 





the Association Forbidden to Make Any 
Profit for Itself 


6. The Association agrees to resell such 
cotton, together with cotton of like variety, 
grade, and staple, delivered by other grow- 
ers under similar contracts, at the best 
prices obtainable by it under market condi- 
tions, and to pay over the net amount re- 
ceived therefrom (less freight, insurance, 
and interest), as payment in full to the 
Grower and Growers named in contracts sim- 
ilar hereto, according to the cotton deliv- 
ered by each of them, after deducting there- 
from, within the discretion of the Associa- 
tion, the costs of maintaining the Associa- 
tion, and costs of handling, grading, and 
marketing such cotton; and of reserves for 
credits and other general purposes (said re- 
serves not to exceed 2 per cent of the gross 
resale price). The annual surplus from such 
deductions must be prorated among the 
Growers delivering cotton in that year on 
the basis of deliveries. 


Every Grower Gets the Same Amount for 
the Same Quality and Quantity 
of Cotton 


7. The Grower agrees that the Association 
may handle, in its discretion, some of the 
cotton in one way and some in another; but 
the net proceeds of all cotton of like qual- 
ity, grade, and staple, less charge, costs, and 
edvenees, shall be divided ratably among 
the Growers in proportion to their deliv- 
eries to each pool, payments to be made 
from time to time until all the accounts of 
each pool are settled. 


The Cotton Will Be Sold Anywhere—for Ex- 
port or Otherwise, Where It 
Will Bring Most 


8. The Association may sell the said cot- 
ton, within or without this state, directly 
to spinners or exporters, or otherwise, at 
such times and upon such conditions and 
terms as it may deem profitable, fair, and 
advantageous to the Growers; and it may sell 
all or any part of the cotton to or through 
any agency, now established or to be here- 
after established, for the codperative mar- 
keting of the cotton of Growers in other 
states throughout the United States, under 
such conditions as will serve the joint in- 
terest of the Growers and the public; and 
any proportionate expense connected there- 
with shall be deemed marketing costs under 
paragraph 6. 


The Association Can Raise Money to Make 
First Payment to Growers 


9. The Grower agrees that the Associa- 
tion shall borrow money in its name on the 
cotton, through drafts, acceptances, notes or 
otherwise, or on any warehouse receipt or 
bills of lading or upon any accounts for the 
sale of cotton or on any commercial paper 
delivered therefor. The Association shall pro- 
rate the money so _ received among the 
Growers equitably, as it may determine, for 
each district and period of delivery, 


Will Help Finance Growers 


The Association agrees to accept drafts 


drawn against it by the Grower for any 
amount specified and determined by it, upon 
delivery of cotton hereunder, and to assist 
the Grower to discount such drafts, secured 
by the warehouse receipts, through the most 
advantageous banking system. 


Offices or Plants Wherever They Are 
Needed 


10. The Association may establish selling 
offices, warehouses, plants, marketing, sta- 
tistical, or other agencies in any place. 
You Can Stop Growing Cotton if You Wish 

11, The Grower shall have the right to 
stop growing cotton and to grow anything 
else at any time at his free discretion; but 
if he produces any cotton during the term 
hereof, it shall all, be included under the 
terms of this agreement and must be sold 
only to the Association 


You Do Not Have to Deliver Any Particular 
Quantity 


12. Nothing in this agreement shall be in- 
terpreted as compelling the Grower to de- 
liver any specified quantity of cotton per 
year; but he shall deliver all the cotton pro- 
duced or acquired by or for him as landlord 
or lessor. 


It Is a Binding Agreement 


13 (a) This agreement shall be binding 
upon the Grower as long as he produces 
cotton directly or indirectly, or has the 
legal right to exercise contro! of any com- 
mercial cotton or any interest therein dur- 
ing the terms of this contract. 

(b) If this agreement is_ signed by the 
members of a copartnership it shall apply to 
them and each of them individually in the 
event of the dissolution or determination 
of the said copartnership, 


Grower May Make a Crop Mortgage and 
Association Will Help. Him 


(c) If the Grower places a crop mortgage 
upon any of his crops during the term 
hereof, the Association shall have the right 
to take delivery of his cotton and to pay 
off all or parteof the crop mortgage for the 
account of the Grower and to charge the 
same against him individually. 

The Grower shall notify the Association 
prior to making any crop mortgage, and the 
Association will advise the Grower in any 
such transactions. 


Statistics Are Needed 


14. From time to time the Grower agrees 
to mail to the Association any statistical 
data requested, on the forms provided for 
that purpose by the Association. 


All Contracts Are Alike 


15. This agreement is one of a series gen- 
erally similar in terms, comprising with all 
such agreements, signed by individual 
Growers, or otherwise, one single contract 
between the Association and the, said Grow- 
ers, mutually and individually obligated un- 
der all of the terms thereof. The Associa- 
tion shall be deemed to be acting in its own 
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THE FARMERS HAVE DRAWN UP THEIR OWN DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
The cotton marketing contract will release the farmers from the shackles of the speculator 
and the gambler. 
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name, for all such Growers, in any action 
or legal proceedings on or arising out of 
this contract. 


Association Authorized to Act 


16. (a) The Grower hereby expressly au- 
theorizes the Association to deliver to any 
warehousing corporation organized for co- 
Operation with this Association, any or all 
of his cotton for handling, processing or 
storing, and to charge against his cotton the 
prorated costs of such services and his pro- 
rated share of the funds necessary to cre- 
ate a reserve, equivalent to one class of its 
preferred stock annually, plus bonus, to re- 
tire the said class, and to pay the interest 
on advances and the dividends on all out- 
standing preferred stock. 

(b) The Grower shall not be charged for 
such deductions except on account of ware- 
houses within his immediate district, as de- 
termined by the Association; and for such 
deductions the Grower shall receive a pro- 
portionate interest in such warehouses. Ter- 
minal plants shall be chargeable against all 
Growers. 


Association May Sell Cotton of 1921 or 1920 
Crops 


17. If the Grower has on hand upon organ- 
ization of the Association any cotton of the 
1921 or previous crops, free of liens and ca- 
pable of delivery, he shall deliver such cot- 
ton to the Association as it may direct, to 
be graded by the Association and marketed 
by it in pools wholly separate from all other 
deliveries here made but generally in the 
manner hereinabove set forth. 


Do Not Break the Contract—This Is 
xpensive 


18. (a) Inasmuch as the remedy at law 
would be inadequate, and inasmuch as it is 
now and ever will be impracticable and ex- 
tremely difficult to determine the actual 
damage resulting to the Association, should 
the Grower fail so to sell and deliver all of 
his cotton, the Grower hereby agrees to pay 
to the Association for all cotton delivered, 
sold, consigned, withheld or marketed by or 
for him, other than in accordance with the 
terms hereof, the sum of 5 cents a pound; 
as liquidated damages for the breach of this 
contract, all parties agreeing that this con- 
tract is one of a series dependent for its true 
value upon the adherence of each and all of 
the growers to each and all of thé said con- 
tracts. 


How Traitor Members Will Be Dealt With 


(b) The Grower agrees that in the event 
of a breach or threatened breach by him of 
any provision regarding delivery of cotton, 
the Association shall be entitled to an in- 
junction to prevent breach or further 
breach hereof, and to a decree for specific 
performance hereof; and the parties agree 
that this is a contract for the purchase and 
sale of personal propefty under special cir- 
cumstances and conditions and that the 
buyer cannot go to the open market and buy 
cotton to replace any which the Grower may 
fail to deliver. * 


Violators Pay the Costs of Fighting Them 

(c) If the Association brings any action 
whatsoever, by reason of a breach or threat- 
ened breach hereof, the Grower agrees to 
pay to the Association all costs of court, 
costs for bonds and otherwise, expenses of 
travel and all expenses arising out of or 
caused by the litigation and any reasonable 
attorney’s fees €xpended or incurred by it 
in such proceedings; and all such costs and 
expenses shall be included in the judgment 
and shall be entitled to the benefit of any 
lien securing any payment thereunder, 


North Carolina Association May Codéperate 
With Cotton Growers in Other States 


19. The Association is expressly authorized 
to exercise any or all of the grading, in- 
specting, marketing, or other powers or 
rights granted hereunder through any cen- 
tral agency to be organized for codrdinating 
the activities of this and similar codperative 
marketing associations in other states. The 
Association shall, if possible, enter into any 
contract for such purpose and may agree 
to pool the products delivered hereunder 
with products of similar variety,\grade, and 
quality delivered to generally similar asso- 
ciations under marketing agreements sub- 
stantially the same in effect as this agree- 
ment; and to unite with any such associa- 
tions in the joint purchase, construction, 
lease, or use-of terminal or other facilities, 
and to assume obligations therefor. 

Any costs of maintaining such central 
agency shall be prorated among the said 
associations on the basis of the gross sale 
proceeds from the products delivered by 
them respectively and shall be considered 
part of the costs and deductions provided for 
in paragraph 6. 

The Association agrees to assist in form- 
ing such central agency as soon as three 
similar associations are organized in the 
United States. 

Read, considered, and signed by the Grow- 
er, as of the date determined by the Asso- 
optan contract, in the state of North Car- 
olina. 

(End of Marketing Agreement) 


Minor Changes May Be Made 


20. These provisions are subject to minor 
modification or amendment by the Organ- 
ization Committee, on the suggestion of 
state officials or otherwise, so as to carry 
out the general purposes hereof. 


All Contracts Are the Same—There Are No 
avorites 

21, It is expressly agreed that this instru- 
ment is one of a series substantially iden- 
tical in terms. All such instruments shall be 
deemed one contract for the purpose of 
binding the subscribers, to the same extent 
as if all of the subscribers had signed only 
one such contract. 

Read, considered, and signed at............. 
scoccccoceveccsocecsy. OEE Carolina. thie...... 
Gay Of......cseeseveeseeey 1921. 

GHOP 65d sciccvscepvceceapascicdecstccvadstedbate 
Py Oi RBI in ws ecisnns 839450005 Shonen encoun 
Production in 1920 was.......s.+.+-.....bales. 
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MASE too much cotton this year and you ruin 
the prices of three crops. You ruin the price 
for this year’s crop, next year’s crop, and all of 
last year’s crop that is still being held. The same 
principle also applies in the case of tobacco. 


FROM every section of North Carolina and Vir- 

ginia we hear good reports from the codpera- 
tive marketing sign-up campaign. The farmers 
have their fighting spirit aroused. They are at 
last ready to trust one another. They are going 
to succeed. 


F COURSE, the cotton marketing contract 

covers a variety of minor features, but the es- 
sential thing is simply an agreement to stand 
by your brother farmers for better and more prof- 
itable marketing of your crops. Are you ready 
to do this? 


THE cotton marketing contract printed else- 

where in this issue is practically the same as 
the tobacco marketing contract. Be sure to keep 
this copy of the contract, for, by reason of the 
sub-headings, it is in much better form for ref- 
erence purposes than the pamphlet prepared for 
signattres. 


“WE ARE now in the heart of our membership 

éampaign, with 175,000 bales on the books, 
and work going in forty- four counties.” So writes 
Carl Williams concerning the codperative cotton 
marketing campaign in Oklahoma. The Oklahoma 
contract permits her to begin May 1 with a 100,- 
000-bale pool, so it is a certainty that she will 
be the first state in the South to lead off. 


AS OUR farm bureaus become more important 

and better equipped for acting as a clearing- 
house for all agricultural activities, some of our 
existing codperative associations would do well to 
take a tip from the Michigan maple syrup 
makers, who have reorganized their associa- 
tion with its 1,800 members and affiliated it with 
its state farm bureau. Under the new arrange- 
ment the association will turn its syrup over to 
the farm bureau marketing division for sale. 


Mé. J. M. CADE, a Wake County farmer, hits 
the nail on the head when he says in a letter 
to us: 

“The farmer is like a mule in one respect. 
Three men could not control a mule if he had 
sense enough to know his power and use it. 
But he goes on and does the work for his 
board.” 

The object of the codperative marketing pro- 
gram is to enable the farmer to use his power 
like a man instead of like a mule and stop “work- 
ing for his board.” 


ET’S have more beauty about every farm house 
this year. Crape myrtle, althea (rose of 
Sharon) and hollyhocks should be in every flower 
yard, also cape jessamine and yellow jasmine, if 
the climate permits. Ail these should be planted 
at once. We also hope that many farmers planted 
redbud, dogwood, and graybeard, as suggested in 
our issue of January 22. Tt is not too late now. 
In fact, there are many. wild shrubs and fiower- 
ing plants that you may have in your garden with 
all their fragrance and beauty—may have if you 
will put them there. 


GouTH Carolina agriculture moves forward in 
spite of low-priced cotton. The adoption of 


the stock law will stimulate the state’s livestock 
industry, and the opening of the Orangeburg 


packing plant will help in the same way. Gov- 
ernor Manning’s: export corporation is success- 
fully at work. Moreover, while the cotton mar- 
keting bill presented by the South Carolina Cot- 
ton Association was postponed by the Senate un- 
til its next annual session, the committee will 
probably work out a better bill, meanwhile, and 
South Carolina farmers can go ahead anyhow 
with the codperative marketing plans North Car- 
olina farmers are using. 


ERE is a man who feels that he ought to grow 

ten bales of cotton. Suppose, with fertilizer, 
he can make this on ten acres; without fertilizer, 
on twenty acres. We believe the wise thing to 
do is to use the fertilizer and put the extra ten 
acres in other crops—say five acres more in corn, 
three acres in cowpeas (picking the peas and plow- 
ing under the vines), and put one extra acre in 
pasture and one extra acre in orchard. Of course, 
if he is going to plant cotton on the whole twenty 
acres, anyhow, he will best help his brother farm- 
ers by cutting out fertilizer. But why should not 
a thoughtful farmer control himself and adopt 
the other policy? 


Farm Loan Law Held Constitutional 


HE Federal Farm Loan Act has been held 

constitutional in a decision by the Supreme 

Court. This brings to a close a suit brought 
nearly two years ago in the interests of the land 
mortgage .companies of the country. The court 
dismissed the injunction proceedings and held 
that Congress had the authority to exempt the 
bonds of the Farm Loan Bank from taxation. 

Millions of dollars in loans to farmers have been 
held up pending this decision. These will now 
be released and the farm loan associations ca! 
again take up their work. There has probably 
never been a time when farmers as sorely needed 
the long-time credits for taking care of mort- 
gages falling due, or for much needed improve- 
ments as they extend their farming operations to 
livestock or dairying. 

See your nearest farm loan association officials 
and help them revive their ‘organization and start 
it functioning again in the interest of the farm- 
ers and the community. If you don’t know the ad- 
dress of the association, or want to organize a new 
one, write your district farm loan bank. The dis- 
trict bank for North Carolina and South Carolina 
farmers is at Columbia, S. C.; for Virginia farm- 
ers, at Baltimore, Md. 


Never Mind About Your Neighbor 


ATCHING to see what our neighbor is do- 

ing is a mighty good thing to do at times. 

Some of our most helpful ideas of how to 
improve our farms come from things the neigh- 
bor has done. Right now, however, don’t you 
worry about your fieighbor’s business, but just set 
yourself straight. 

Your neighbor may not be willing to reduce his 
cotton acreage, but that is his mistake. He may 
not see the necessity of keeping out of debt, but 
don’t let that influence you to buy your supplies 
at time prices. You may regret that your neigh- 
bor is so foolish, but as for you and your family, 
grow your own food and feed at home. With the 
aid of a garden, a cow, and chickens any farmer 
who has meat in the smokehouse and corn in the 
crib can go through this year, if he will, without 
giving a lien on his crop for supplies bought on a 
credit. 

As for you, just face the fact that there is al- 
ready more cotton in the world than can be used 
and that adding more cotton will bring the 
price still lower. The probabilities are that you 
will have a sufficient number of foolish neigh- 
bors who will not recognize this to produce a 
much bigger crop of cotton than they can possi- 
bly sell to an advantage. For your part, therefore, 
limit your cotton production to a small part of 
what you ordinarily grow and use your time and 
labor in producing things that will put your farm 
on the independent list so that you can carry the 
few bales of cotton you do make just as long as 
you please while you wait for normal times. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


It is not your neighbor who must pay your bills 
or who will grieve over a year of misspent labor 
or be depressed because your barns and store 
houses are not filled with everything you and your 
family and your stock will need to supply wants 
during this winter ard the coming year. 


Must Operate on Reduced Schedule 


MANUFACTURING plant operates for the 

purpose of filling orders. When orders stop 

coming in or are reduced in numbers th: 
plant closes down or operates on part time. The 
nature of the farming business is such that it 
cannot be operated in just this way, but the 
farmers are opposed to growing more than the 
world is able or willing to buy at a profitable 
price. 

Some daily papers seem to be excited over the 
movement to reduce the acreage devoted to crops, 
and speak of such movements as illegal and rotten 
economics. The farmers are patient and slow to 
wrath, but unless the consumers show a disposi- 
tion to pay them cost of production plus a rea- 
sonablé~profit, the day may come when city con- 
sumeys will be organizing for the purpose of con- 
tracwig with farmers to raise crops on the basis 
of cost plus a reasonable profit. 


The Fertilizer Situation 


TOCKS of both raw material and mixed fer- 
tilizer are’ liberal, A recent report of the 
United States Department of Agriculture in-’ 
dicates that there are large quantities of potash, 
nitrate of soda, and sulphate of ammonia in the 
hands of the fertilizer manufacturers, and states 
that on account of the large stocks accumulated 
during 1920 some of the acid phosphate plants 
have closed because their storage capacity has 
been reached and the small sales have not been 
sufficient to move the goods. This circular, which 
reviews the fertilizer conditions of 1920, points 
out that the Government has recommended price 
concessions in order to stimulate buying on the 
part of the farmers, and that largely because these 
concessions were not made, the fertilizer season 
at least three months late. 

There is apparently no stability about the fer- 
tilizer market. We hear of distress fertilizers be- 
ing bought for less than half the regular quoted 
price of materials. The Government circular points 
out that in the Florida phosphate rock districts 
the large fertilizer manufacturers have secured 
on contracts rock at not to exceed $6 a ton, mak- 
ing the cost of the material in bulk acid phosphate 
$12 or $13 a ton, while the manufacturers not hold- 
ing contracts have had to pay from $11 to $12 a 
ton for the same rock, forcing them to charge 
from $20 to $22 a ton for bulk acid phosphate. 


Southern farmers are certainly not satisfied 


with fertilizer prices; and the many letters coming 
to The Progressive Farmer indicate that, unless 
prices come down at a very early date, too many 
farmers will forego the use of fertilizers on their 
crops. It has been pointed out to them repeatedly 
that this is not the best policy. That it is better 
to reduce acreage and use fertilizer for good yields 
rather than to cut out fertilizer and take small 
yields after having gone to the other expenses 
of making a crop. The actual condition is, how- 
ever, that a large percentage of farmers who nor- 
mally would use fertilizer are going to get along 
without it whether it is to their detriment or not. 

It seems to be an open secret in fertilizer cir- 
cles that the sales by the manufacturers and deal- 
ers are disappointing and that they are facing a 
very heavy carry-over of goods. There seems to be 
no’ doubt also that at least some of these 
manufacturers and dealers need to liqpidate to 
satisfy their creditors. 

In the face of this condition, just what course 
the fertilizer prices will take is not difficult to 
forecast, and it looks as though price concessions 
will have to be made whether or not the manu- 
facturers feel that they can afford to make them. 
It would not be surprising to see a decided drop 
in fertilizer prices within the next thirty days. 
There is even a possibility of a big break, as the 
scramble starts, to unload before the season is 
entirely gone. ; 
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THE WORLD’S NEWS 


A Monthly Review of Outstanding Tendencies in 
Current Affairs 


By CLARENCE POE 








ARREN Gamaliel Harding, of .Scotch-Hol- 
Wiss ancestry—born November 2, 1865, 
near Blooming Grove, Ohio; graduated 18384, 


married 1891; editor and publisher by profession, 
and recently United States Senator from Ohio— 
has become the twenty-ninth President of the 
United States. 


With him as Vice-president comes Calvin Cool- 
idge, recently Governor of Massachusetts, and a 
fine type of New England leadership. 

Sketches of members of the cabinet as given 
in the Associated Press dispatch announcing their 
appointment were as follows: 

Secretary of State—CHARLES FE. HUGHES of New 
York, former governor, justice of the Supreme Court 
and Republican nominee for the presidency. 

Secretary of the Treasury—ANDREW W. MELLON of 
Pennsylvania, banker and iinancier, member of a family 
reputed to be among the wealthiest in this country. 

Secretary of War—JOHN W. WEEKS of Massachu- 
setts, former United States Senator and in 1916 a can- 
didate for the presidential nomination. 

Attorney-general—HARRY M. DAUGHERTY of Ohio, 
who managed the pre-convention campaign resulting in 
Mr, Harding’s nomination. 

Postmaster-general—WILL H. HAYS of 
chairman of the Republican national committee, 

Secretary of the Navy—EDWIN DENBY of Michigan, 
a former Member of Congress, who has served as an 
enlisted man in both the navy and marine corps. 

Secretary of the Interior—ALBERT B. FALL of New 
Mexico, now a United States Senator. 

Secretary of Agriculture—HENRY C. WALLACE of 
Iowa, editor of farm publications. 

Secretary of Commerce—HERBERT HOOVER of Cal- 
ifornia, former food administrator and conspicuous 
leader in various movements for European reliei. 

Secretary of Labor—JAMES J. DAVIS of Pennsylva- 
nia and Illinois, a former union steel worker who has 
become highest official in the Moose fraternity. 

The two big men of the cabinet are Hughes and 
Hoover, and their influence is likely to be greater 
because they are good friends and likely to be 
efficient team-mates. The greatest public disap- 
pointment is found in the appointment of Harry 
Daugherty, Harding’s pre-convention campaign 
manager, as Attorney-general. He has been 
mixed up with several questionable proceedings, 
and while he has escaped conviction, he has not 
escaped suspicion. Besides, the Attorney-general 
of the United States ought to be a great lawyer, 
and no one would accuse Daugherty of being so. 

The appointment of. Andrew Mellon, Pittsburg 
millionaire, who ranks along with Rockefeller as 
one of America’s richest men, as Secretary of the 
Treasury, has also been much criticised. On the 
other hand, the claim is made that Mellon is phil- 
anthropic and public-spirited, and may not be so 
seriously under the domination of Big Business 
as his wealth and associations might suggest. The 
Mellon and Daugherty appointments, however, are 
the two which give the public most concern, and 
of the two, Mellon is in the position to do the 
country most harm, if his sympathies are really 
with money rather than with humanity. 

Summing up, the general public has said of Mr. 
Harding’s cabinet: “There is one man we dislike 
—Daugherty; there is one we fear—Mellon, but 
there are two we like immensely—Hugles and 
Hoover; and the others seem to be as good as 
could have been expected. So all in all, we are 
not complaining.” 


Indiana, 


x * 


The Methods of Two Presidents 


HE daily papers the other day printed a sad- 
Tecning picture showing the strong, vigorous 
face of Woodrow Wilson as he entered of- 
fice eight years ago, and side by side with it, the 
face of the man who, after eight tempestous years, 
stricken by disease and broken with the storms 
of state, has now retired from office. One won- 
ders whether Mr. Harding can stand up under 
the strain which crushed Wilson. Certainly in 
some pessimistic moods he might well say with 
Hamlet: 


“The time is out of joint: O cursed spite, 
That ever I w orn to set it right!” 


There is this diff€rence, however, between Wil- 
son and Harding. Mr. Wilson, as Mr. Harding 
has himself said, is “one of the most intellectual 
figures of the last century and a half”’—and he 
knew it. Consequently he depended on himself 
rather than on a group of advisers, and the bur- 
den was too much for him. 

_ Mr. Harding, on the other hand, is not a pro- 
toundly ‘intellectual man, and makes no preten- 
sions to being so, and is likely to act on the prin- 


ciple that “in a multitude of counsellors there is 

safety. ie 

The Problems That Confront the New 
President 


as no other President since Lincoln has had 

to face. But the problems of reconstruc- 
tion are almost as serious as those of war, and 
owing to the deadlock between a Democratic 
President and a Republican Congress these last 
two years, the work of reconstruction is still 
largely ahead of us. 

Here are just a few of the problems that face 
Mr. Harding the minute he finds himself com- 
fortably seated in the White House: 

1, Peace.—Shall we arrange a separate peace 
with Germany? If so, on what terms? And how 
will this affect our relations with our Allies? 

2. League of Nations——The Republican plat- 
form declares for “agreement among the nations 
to preserve the peace of the world.” Can such 
agreement best be effected by revising the ex- 
isting League of Nations, or hy seeking an en- 
tirely new association of nations? The world 
with its billions in war debts and its millions of 
soldiers’ graves_is sick of war. The: League of 
Nations became a political football in the last 
campaign and millions of Americans are not yet 
prepared to discuss the subject dispassionately. 


3. The Tariff—A Republican Congress will, of 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“THAR’S MORE IN THE MAN THAN 
THAR IS IN THE LAND” 


IDNEY LANIER was not only @ great poet of the 
spirit and the heart, but he is almost unequaled 
among Southern writers for his homely rural 
dialect verse. What thoughtful Southern farmer, for 
example, will ever forget this striking picture of two 
farmers—one shiftless, the other enterprising—and 
the pertinent conclusion embodied in the title? If 
your boy or girl ts looking for a “speech” for recita- 
tion in school, we suggest this: 
I knowed a man, which he lived in Jones, 
Which Jones is a county of red hills and stones. 
And he lived pretty much by gittin’ of loans, ° 
And his mules was nuthin’ but skin and bones, 


And his hogs was flat as his cornbread pones, 
And he had "bout a thousand acres o’ land, 


M: WILSON, of course, faced problems such 








This man—which his name it was also Jones— 

He swore that he’d leave them old red hille and stones 
Fur he couldn’t make nuthin’ but yallerish cotton, 

And little o’ that; and his fences was rotten, 

And what little corn he had, hit was boughten, 

And dinged ef a livin’ was in the land. 


And the longer he swore the madder he got, 
And he riz and he walked to the stable lot, 

And he hollered to Tom to come thar and hitch 
Fur to emigrate somewhar whar land was rich, 
And to quit raisin’ cock-burrs, thistles and sich. 
And a wasgin’ ther time on the cussed land. 


So him and Tom they hitched up the mules, 
Pertestin’ that folks was mighty big fools 

That ‘ud stay in Georgy ther lifetime out, 

Jest scratching’ a livin’ when all of ’em mought 
Git places in Texas whar cotton would sprout 
By the time you could plant it in the land. 


And he driv by a house whar a man named Brown 
Was a livin’, not fur from the edge o’ town, 

And he bantered Brown fur to buy his place, 

And said that bein’ as money was skace, 

And bein’ as sheriffs was hard to face, 

Two doHars an acre would git the land. 


They closed at a dollar and fifty cents, 

And Jones he bought him a waggin and tents, 
And loaded his corn, and his wimmin, and truck, 
And moved to Texas, which it tuck 

His entire pile, with the best of luck, 

To git thar and git him a little land. 


But Brown moved out on the old Jones farm, 
And he rolled up his breeches and bared his arm, 
And he picked all the rocks from off’n the groun’, 
And he rooted it up and he plowed it down, 

Then he sowed his corn and wheat in the land, 


Five years glid by, and Brown one day 

(Which he’d got so fat that he wouldn’t weigh), 

Was a settin’ down, sorter lazily, 

To the bulliest dinner you ever see, 

When one o’ the children jumped on his knee 

And says, “Yan's Jones, w hich you bought his land.” 


And thar was Jones, standin’ out at the fence, 
And he hadn’t no waggin, nor mules, nor tents, 
Fur he had left Texas afoot and cum 

To Georgy to see if he couldn’t git sum 
Employment, and he was a lookin’ as hum- 

Ble as ef he had never owned any land. 


But Brown he axed him in, and he sot 

Him down to his vittles smokin’ hot, 

And when he had filled hisself and the floor 

Brown looked at him sharp and riz and swore 

That “Whether men’s land was rich or poor 

Tha: was more in the man than thar was in the land.” 
—Sidney Lanier. 





But how? We no 
struggling to sup- 


course, soon revise the tariff. 
longer have “infant industries” 
ply the American markct in fierce competition 
with foreign manufacturers. American manufac- 
turers in many lines have outgrown America and 
are on the lookout for world-trade. How can 
we sell to foreign countries unless we in turn buy 
something from them? And how is Mr. Harding 
to reconcile the tariff views of the agricultural 
West and the manufacturing East? There was the 
split that ruined Taft twelve years ago. How can 
Mr. Harding avoid repeating it? 


4. Immigration.—Again, the manufacturers of 
the country want a steady inflow of European 
cheap labor. American labor, on the other hand, 
wants. immigration restricted. Which element will 
get Mr. Harding’s support? 


5. Japan and California.—California and Japan 
continue at daggers’ points, and our “states’ 
rights” doctrine is such that the United States as 

«3 nation cannot keep California as a state from 
Japanese to war, our whole nation will have to do 
the fighting. And while America might easily 
whip Japan if the fighting were done over here, 
Japan can easily swoop down on the Philippines, 
take them, and thereby compel us to fight her 
at her own doors, 


6. The Financial Situation.—More troublesome 
perhaps than all Mr. Harding’s other problems is 
that of the financial situation here in our own 
country. Before we can have permanent and as- 
sured prosperity three things must be brought 
about: (1) better relations between labor and cap- 
ital; (2) the farmer must get in better position 
to protect himself; and (3) we must help foreign 
nations to greater stability and prosperity. But 
in seeking to effect every one of these three 
essential reforms, whose importance Mr. 
Héover, alone among his advisers, seems to real- 
ize, Mr. Harding will find himself caught between 
two powerful factions, and the nation does not 
yet know whether he is a sufficiently positive 
character to decide with power and effectiveness. 


. But, anyhow, we are all of us passengers to- 
gether on the good ship America, and as Mr. 
Harding is captain for the next four years we 
should wish him well and help him, if we can, 
steer a right course. And let us hope that no one 
is sO narrow as to wish anything but well to the 
grim and stricken fighter who has just stepped 
from the White House into history. 


Do You Know the Bible? 


ALL a family council each week and see how 
many members can answer these questions 
without looking them up in the Bible. Then 

verify each answer by looking up chapter and 
verse mentioned below. We regret that we 
printed the wrong answer to the question, “Of 
what did the first wedding present consist?” Look 
in Genesis, chapter 24, verses 22, 30, 33, for the 
correct answer. 


Here are this week’s questions and answers: 


1. Where is first mention made in the Bible of a 
library? 


2. What is the first recorded use of current 
maney? 

3. When and by whom were temperance socie- 
ties first formed? . 

4. Who. was the first machinist in brass and 


iron? 

5. Who erected the first monument to the mem- 
ory of the dead? 

6. What aged prophet’s hands were upheld by 
two persons and caused the armies of Israel 
to be victorious? 

7. Of whom was it foretold by an angel that his 
beard should never be shaved? 

8. Where is it recorded that a man killed a lion 
in a snowstorm? 

9. Who, to avoid being captured, were let down 
from a housetop by a scarlet cord? 


10. Of what king was it said “he was driven from 
man and did eat grass as oxen”? 
Answers to Above Questions 
1, Ezra 6:1. 6. Exodus 17:9-13. 
2. Genesis 23:16. 7. Judges 13:5. 
3. Jeremiah 35:1-11. 8 1 Chron. 11:22. 
4, Genesis %:22. 9. Joshua 2:15-18, 


5. Genesis 35:20. 
(Copyright by the Wheeler Syndicate, Inc.) 


_ A Thonght for the Week 


N ‘sv: lose an opportunity of making a child 


— 


happy; it is often beyond your power to 
make a grown man or: woman; but a child 
you can always make happy—Edward Strachey. 





irritating Japan, and yet if California incites the 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads it or not.” 
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HEN will be the best time to sell cotton?” 

a reader asks. Well, if we can get a really 
big cut in acreage the price will go up in sixty 
days, but the reduction must be a big one to get 
results. 





. 
” Assistant Sidverting Man ager 





AKE too much cotton this year and you ruin 

the prices of three crops. You ruin the price 
for this year’s crop, next year’s crop, and all of 
last year’s crop that is still being held. The same 
principle also applies in the case of tobacco. 


ROM every section of North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia we hear good reports from thé codpera- 
tive marketing sign-up campaign. The farmers 
have their fighting spirit aroused. They are at 
last ready to trust one another. They are going 
to succeed. 


F COURSE, the cotton marketing contract 
covers a variety of minor features, but the es- 
sential thing is simply an agreement to stand 


by your brother farmers for better and more prof- 
itable marketing of your crops. Are you ready 
to do this? 


THE cotton marketing contract printed else- 

where in this issue is practically the same as 
the tobacco marketing contract. Be sure to keep 
this copy of the contract, for, by reason of the 
sub-headings, it is in much better form for ref- 
erence purposes than the pamphlet prepared for 
signattres. 


“WE ARE now in the heart of our membership 

éampaign, with 175,000 bales on the books, 
and work going in forty-four counties.” So writes 
Carl Williams concerning the codperative cotton 
marketing campaign in Oklahoma. The Oklahoma 
contract permits her to begin May 1 with a 100,- 
000-bale pool, so it is a certainty that she will 
be the first state in the South to lead off. 


AS OUR farm bureaus become more important 

and better equipped for acting as a clearing- 
house for all agricultural activities, some of our 
existing codperative associations would do well to 
take a tip from the Michigan maple syrup 
makers, who have reorganized their associa- 
tion with its 1,800 members and affiliated it with 
its state farm bureau. Under the new arrange- 
ment the association will turn its syrup over to 
the farm bureau marketing division for sale. 


M&. J. M. CADE, a Wake County farmer, hits 
the nail on the head when he says in a letter 
to us: 

“The farmer is like a mule in one respect. 
Three men could not control a mule if he had 
sense enough to know his power and use it. 
But he goes on and does the work for his 
board.” 

The object of the codperative marketing pro- 
gram is to enable the farmer to use his power 
like a man instead of like a mule and stop “work- 
ing for his board.” 


ET’S have more beauty about every farm house 
this year. Crape myrtle, althea (rose of 
Sharon) and hollyhocks should be in every flower 
yard, also cape jessamine and yellow jasmine, if 
the climate permits. All these should be planted 
at once. We also hope that many farmers planted 
redbud, dogwood, and graybeard, as suggested in 
our issue of January 22. It is not too late now. 
In fact, there are many. wild shrubs and fiower- 
ing plants that you may have in your garden with 
all their fragrance and beauty—may have if you 
will put them there. 


OUTH Carolina agriculture moves forward in 
spite of low-priced cotton. The adoption of 
the stock law will stimulate the state’s livestock 
industry, and the opening of the Orangeburg 





packing plant will help in the same way. Gov- 
ernor Manning’s: export corporation is success- 
fully at work. Moreover, while the cotton mar- 
keting bill presented by the South Carolina Cot- 
ton Association was postponed by the Senate un- 
til its next annual session, the committee will 
probably work out a better bill, meanwhile, and 
South Carolina farmers can go ahead anyhow 
with the cooperative marketing plans North Car- 
olina farmers are using. 


ERE is a man who feels that he ought to grow 

ten bales of cotton. Suppose, with fertilizer, 
he can make this on ten acres; without fertilizer, 
on twenty acres. We believe the wise thing to 
do is to use the fertilizer and put the extra ten 
acres in other crops—say five acres more in corn, 
three acres in cowpeas (picking the peas and plow- 
ing under the vines), and put one extra acre in 
pasture and one extra acre in orchard. Of course, 
if he is going to plant cotton on the whole twenty 
acres, anyhow, he will best help his brother farm- 
ers by cutting out fertilizer. But why should not 
a thoughtful farmer control himself and adopt 
the other policy? 


Farm Loan Law Held Constitutional 


HE Federal Farm Loan Act has been held 

constitutional in a decision by the Supreme 

Court. This brings to a close a suit brought 
nearly two years ago in the interests of the land 
mortgage .companies of the country. The court 
dismissed the injunction proceedings and. held 
that Congress had the authority to exempt the 
bonds of the Farm Loan Bank from taxation. 


Millions of dollars in loans to farmers have been 
held up pending this decision. These will now 
be released and the farm loan associations ca! 
again take up their work. There has probably 
never been a time when farmers as sorely needed 
the long-time credits for taking care of mort- 
gages falling due, or for much needed improve- 
ments as they extend their farming operations to 
livestock or dairying. 

See your nearest farm loan association officials 
and help them revive their organization and start 
it functioning again in the interest of the farm- 
ers and the community. If you don’t know the ad- 
dress of the association, or want to organize a new 
one, write your district farm loan bank. The dis- 
trict bank for North Carolina and South Carolina 
farmers is at Columbia, S. C.; for Virginia farm- 
at Baltimore, Md. 


Never Mind About Your Neighbor 


ATCHING to see what our neighbor is do- 

ing is a mighty good thing to do at times. 

Some of our most helpful ideas of how to 
improve our farms come from things the neigh- 
bor has done. Right now, however, don’t you 
worry about your neighbor’s business, but just set 
yourself straight. 


ers, 


Your neighbor may not be willing to reduce his 
cotton acreage, but that is his mistake. He may 
not see the necessity of keeping out of debt, but 
don’t let that influence you to buy your supplies 
at time prices. You may regret that your neigh- 
bor is so foolish, but as for you and your family, 
grow your own food and feed at home. With the 
aid of a garden, a cow, and chickens any farmer 
who has meat in the smokehouse and corn in the 
crib can go through this year, if he will, without 
giving a lien on his crop for supplies bought on a 
credit. 

As for you, just face the fact that there is al- 
ready more cotton in the world than can be used 
and that adding more cotton will bring the 
price still jower. The probabilities are that you 
will have a sufficient number of foolish neigh- 
bors who will not recognize this to produce a 
much bigger crop of cotton than they can possi- 
bly sell to an advantage. For your part, therefore, 
limit your cotton production to a small part of 
what you ordinarily grow and use your time and 
labor in producing things that will put your farm 
on the independent list so that you can carry the 
few bales of cotton you do make just as long as 
you please while you wait for normal times. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


It is not your neighbor who must pay your bills 
or who will grieve over a year of misspent labor 
or be depressed because your barns and store 
houses are not filled with everything you and your 
family and your stock will need to supply wants 
during this winter ard the coming year. 


Must Operate on Reduced Schedule 


MANUFACTURING plant operates for the 

purpose of filling orders. When orders stop 

coming in or are reduced.in numbers th: 
plant closes down or operates on part time. The 
nature of the farming business is such that it 
cannot be operated in just this way, but the 
farmers are opposed to growing more than the 
world is able or willing to buy at a profitable 
price. 

Some daily papers seem to be excited over the 
movement to reduce the acreage devoted to crops, 
and speak of such movements as illegal and rotten 
economics. The farmers are patient and slow to 
wrath, but unless the consumers show a disposi- 
tion to pay them cost of production plus a rea- 
sonable“profit, the day may come when city con- 
sumeys will be organizing for the purpose of con- 
traceiig with farmers to raise crops on the basis 
of cost plus a reasonable profit. 


The Fertilizer Situation 


TOCKS of both raw material and mixed fer- 

tilizer are’ liberal. A recent report of the 

United States Department of Agriculture in-’ 
dicates that there are large quantities of potash, 
nitrate of soda, and sulphate of ammonia in the 
hands of the fertilizer manufacturers, and states 
that on account of the large stocks accumulated 
during 1920 some of the acid phosphate plants 
have closed because their storage capacity has 
been reached and the small sales have not been 
sufficient to move the goods. This circular, which 
reviews the fertilizer conditions of 1920, points 
out that the Government has recommended price 
concessions in order to stimulate buying on the 
part of the farmers, and that largely because these 
concessions were not made, the fertilizer season 
is at least three months late. 


There is apparently no stability about the fer- 
tilizer market. We hear of distress fertilizers be- 
ing bought for less than half the regular quoted 
price of materials. The Government circular points 
out that in the Florida phosphate rock districts 
the large fertilizer manufacturers have secured 
on contracts rock at not to exceed $6 a ton, mak- 
ing the cost of the material in bulk acid phosphate 
$12 or $13 a ton, while the manufacturers not hold- 
ing contracts have had to pay from $11 to $12 a 
ton for the same rock, forcing them to charge 
from $20 to $22 a ton for bulk acid phosphate. 


Southern farmers are certainly not satisfied 
with fertilizer prices; and the many letters coming 
to The Progressive Farmer indicate that, unless 
prices come down at a very early date, too many 
farmers will forego the use of fertilizers on their 
crops. It has been pointed out to them repeatedly 
that this is not the best policy. That it is better 
to reduce acreage and use fertilizer for good yields 
rather than to cut out fertilizer and take small 
yields after having gone to the other expenses 
of making a crop. The actual condition is, how- 
ever, that a large percentage of farmers who nor- 
mally would use fertilizer are going to get along 
without it whether it is to their detriment or not. 

It seems to be an open secret in fertilizer cir- 
cles that the sales by the manufacturers and deal- 
ers are disappointing and that they are facing a 
very heavy carry-over of goods. There seems to be 
no’ doubt also that at least some of these 
manufacturers and dealers need to liqyidate to 
satisfy their creditors. 

In the face of this condition, just what course 
the fertilizer prices will take is not difficult to 
forecast, and it looks as though price concessions 
will have to be made whether or -not the manu- 
facturers feel that they can afford to make them. 
It would not be surprising to see a decided drop 
in fertilizer prices within the next thirty days. 
There is even a possibility of a big break, as the 
scramble starts, to unload before the season is 
entirely gone. 4 
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THE WORLD’S NEWS 


A Monthly Review of Outstanding Tendencies in 
Current Affairs 


By CLARENCE POE 








Mr. Harding Takes Office 


ARREN Gamaliel Harding, of .Scotch-Hol- 
Wess ancestry—born November 2, 1865, 

near Blooming Grove, Ohio; graduated 1834, 
married 1891; editor and publisher by profession, 
and recently United States Senator from Ohio— 
has become the twenty-ninth President of the 
United States. 


With him as Vice-president comes Calvin Cool- 
idge, recently Governor of Massachusetts, and a 
fine type of New England leadership. 

Sketches of members of the cabinet as given 
in the Associated Press dispatch announcing their 
appointment were as follows: 

Secretary of State—CHARLES E. HUGHES of New 
York, former governor, justice of the Supreme Court 
and Republican nominee for the presidency. 

Secretary of the Treasury—ANDREW W. MELLON of 


Pennsylvania, banker and financier, member of a family 
reputed to be among the wealthiest in this country. 
Secretary of War—JOHN W. WEEKS of Massachu- 
setts, former United States Senator and in 1916 a can- 
didate for the presidential nomination. 
Attorney-general—HARRY M. DAUGHERTY of Ohio, 
who managed the pre-convention campaign resulting in 
Mr. Harding’s nomination, 
Postmaster-general—WILL H. HAYS of 
chairman of the Republican national committee, 
Secretary of the Navy—EDWIN DENBY of Michigan, 
a former Member of Congress, who has served as an 
enlisted man in both the navy and marine corps. 
Secretary of the Interior—AL BERT B. FALL of New 
Mexico, now a United States Senator. 
Secretary of Agriculture—HENRY C. WALLACE of 
Iowa, editor of farm publications. 
Secretary of Commerce—HERBERT HOOVER of Cal- 
ifornia, former food administrator and conspicuous 
leader in various movements for European relief. 


Secretary of Labor—JAMES J. DAVIS of Pennsylva- 
nia and Illinois, a former union steel worker who has 
become highest official in the Moose fraternity. 

The two big men of the cabinet are Hughes and 
Hoover, and their influence is likely to be greater 
because they are good friends and likely to be 
efficient team-mates. The greatest public disap- 
pointment is found in the appointment of Harry 
Daugherty, Harding’s pre-convention campaign 
manager, as Attorney-general. He has been 
mixed up with several questionable proceedings, 
and while he has escaped conviction, he has not 
escaped suspicion. Besides, the Attorney-general 
of the United States ought to be a great lawyer, 
and no one would accuse Daugherty of being so. 

The appointment of. Andrew Mellon, Pittsburg 
millionaire, who ranks along with Rockefeller as 
one of America’s richest men, as Secretary of the 
Treasury, has also been much criticised. On the 
other hand, the claim is made that Mellon is phil- 
anthropic and public-spirited, and may not be so 
seriously under the domination of Big Business 
as his wealth and associations might suggest. The 
Mellon and Daugherty appointments, however, are 
the two which give the public most concern, and 
of the two, Mellon is in the position to do the 
country most harm, if his sympathies are really 
with money rather than with humanity. 

Summing up, the general public has said of Mr. 
Harding’s cabinet: “There is one man we dislike 
—Daugherty; there is one we fear—Mellon, but 
there are two we like immensely—Hugties and 
Hoover; and the others seem to be as good as 
could have been expected. So all in all, we are 
not complaining.” 


Indiana, 


* 


The Methods of Two Presidents 


HE daily papers the other day printed a sad- 
T ecning picture showing the strong, vigorous 

face of Woodrow Wilson as he entered of- 
fice eight years ago, and side by side with it, the 
face of the man who, after eight tempestous years, 
stricken by disease and broken with the storms 
of state, has now retired from office. One won- 
ders whether Mr. Harding can stand up under 
the strain which crushed Wilson. Certainly in 
some pessimistic moods he might well say with 
Hamlet : 


“The time is out of joint: O cursed spi te, 
That ever I w orn to set it right!’ 


There is this différtence, however, between Wil- 
son and git ge Mr. Wilson, as Mr. Harding 
has himself said, “one of the most intellectual 
figures of the cor century and a half’—and he 
knew it. Consequently he depended on himself 
rather than on a group of advisers, and the bur- 
den was too much for him. 

Mr. Harding, on the other hand, is not a pro- 
foundly intellectual man, and makes no preten- 
sions to being so, and is likely to act on the prin- 


ciple that “in a multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.” 
* * * 


The Problems That Confront the New 


President 
M: WILSON, of course, faced problems such 


as no other President since Lincoln has had 

to face. But the problems of reconstruc- 
tion are almost as serious as those of war, and 
owing to the deadlock between a Democratic 
President and a Republican Congress these last 
two years, the work of reconstruction is still 
largely ahead of us. 

Here are just a few of the problems that face 
Mr. Harding the minute he finds himself com- 
fortably seated in the White House: 

1. Peace—Shall we arrange a separate peace 
with Germany? If so, on what terms? And how 
will this affect our relations with our Allies? 

2. League of Nations.—The Republican plat- 
form declares for “agreement among the nations 
to preserve the peace of the world.” Can such 
agreement best be effected by revising the ex- 
isting League of Nations, or hy seeking an en- 
tirely new association of nations? The world 
with its billions in war debts and its millions of 
soldiers’ graves_is sick of war. The: League of 
Nations became a political football in the last 
campaign and millions of Americans are not yet 
prepared to discuss the subject dispassionately. 


3. The Tariff—A Republican Congress will, of 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“THAR’S MORE IN THE MAN THAN 
THAR IS IN THE LAND” 


IDNEY LANIER was not only @ great poet of the 
spirit and the heart, but he is almost unequaled 
among Southern writers for his homely rural 
dialect verse. What thoughtful Southern farmer, for 
example, will ever forget this striking picture of two 
farmers—one shiftless, the other enterprising—and 
the pertinent conclusion embodied in the title? If 








your boy or girl is looking for a “speech” for recita- 


tion in school, we suggest this: 


I knowed a man, which he lived in Jones, 

Which Jones is a county of red hills and stones. 
And he lived pretty much by gittin’ of loans, * 
And his mules was nuthin’ but skin and bones, 
And his hogs was flat as his cornbread pones, 
And he had "bout a thousand acres o’ land, 


This man—which nie, name it was also Jones— 

He swore that he’d leave them old red hille and stones 
Fur he couldn’t make nuthin’ but yallerish cotton, 

And little o’ that; and his fences was rotten, 

And what little corn he had, hit was boughten, 

And dinged ef a livin’ was in the land. 


And the longer he swore the madder he got, 
And he riz and he walked to the stable lot, 

And he hollered to Tom to come thar and hitch 
Fur to emigrate somewhar whar land was rich, 
And to quit raisin’ cock-burrs, thistles and sich. 
And a wasgin’ ther time on the cussed land. 


So him and Tom they hitched up the mules, 
Pertestin’ that folks was mighty big fools 

That ’ud stay in Georgy ther lif etime out, 

Jest scratching’ a livin’ when all of ’°em mought 
Git places in Texas whar cotton would sprout 
By the time you could plant it in the land. 


And he driv by a house whar a man named Brown 
Was a livin’, not fur from the edge o’ town, 
And he bantered Brown fur to buy his place, 


And said that bein’ as money was skace, 
And bein’ as sheriffs was hard to face, 
Two doHars an acre would git the land. 


They closed at a dollar and fifty cents, 

And Jones he bought him a waggin and tents, 
And loaded his corn, and his wimmin, and truck, 
And moved to Texas, which it tuck 

His entire pile, with the best of luck, 

To git thar and git him a little land. 


But Brown moved out on the old Jones farm, 

And he rolled up his breeches and bared his arm, 
And he picked all the rocks from off’n the groun’, 
And he rooted it up and he plowed it down, 

Then he sowed his corn and wheat in the land. 


Five years glid by, and Brown one day 

(Which he'd got so fat that he woulda" t weigh), 

Vas a settin’ down, sorter lazily, 

To the bulliest dinner you ever see, 

When one o’ the children jumped on his knee 

And says, “Yan's Jones, w hich you bought his land.” 


And thar was Jones, standin’ out at the fence, 
And he hadn’t no waggin, nor mules, nor tents, 
Fur he had left Texas afoot and cum 

To Georgy to see if he couldn’t git sum 
Employment, and he was a lookin’ as hum- 

Ble as ef he had never owned any land. 


But Brown he axed him in, and he sot 

Him down to his-vittles smokin’ hot, 

And when _he. had filled hisself and the floor 

Brown looked at him sharp and riz and swore 

That “Whether men’s land was rich or poor 

Tha: was more in the man than thar was in the land.” 
—Sidney Lanier. 
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course, soon revise the tariff. But how? We no 
longer have “infant industries” struggling to sup- 
ply the American markct in fierce competition 
with foreign manufacturers. American manufac- 
turers in many lines have outgrown America and 
are on the lookout for world-trade. How can 
we sell to foreign countries unless we in turn buy 
something from them? And how is Mr. Harding 
to reconcile the tariff views of the agricultural 
West and the manufacturing East? There was the 
split that ruined Taft twelve years ago. How can 
Mr. Harding avoid repeating it? 


4. Immigration—Again, the manufacturers of 
the country want a steady inflow of European 
cheap labor. American labor, on the other hand, 
wants. immigration restricted. Which element will 
get Mr. Harding’s support? 


5. Japan and California.—California and Japan 
continue at daggers’ points, and our “states’ 
rights” doctrine is such that the United States as 
a nation cannot keep California as a state from 
‘irritating Japan, and yet’ if California incites the 
Japanese to war, our whole nation will have to do 
the fighting. And while America might easily 
whip Japan if the fighting were done over here, 
Japan can easily swoop down on the Philippines, 
take them, and thereby compel us to fight her 
at her own doors, 


6. The Financial Situation—More troublesome 
perhaps than all Mr. Harding’s other problems is 
that of the financial situation here in our own 
country. Before we can have permanent and as- 
sured prosperity three things must be brought 
about: (1) better relations between labor and cap- 
ital; (2) the farmer must. get in better position 
to protect himself; and-(3) we must help foreign 
nations to greater stability and prosperity. But 
in seeking to effect every one of these three 
essential reforms, whose importance Mr. 
Hover, alone among his advisers, seems to real- 
ize, Mr. Harding will find himself caught between 
two powerful factions, and the nation does not 
yet know whether he is a sufficiently positive 
character to decide with power and effectiveness. 


. But, anyhow, we are all of us Passengers to- 
gether on the good ship America, and as Mr. 
Harding is captain for the next four years we 
should wish him well and help him, if we can, 
steer a right course. And let us hope that no one 
is so narrow as to wish anything but well to the 
grim and stricken fighter who has just stepped 
from the White House into history. 


Do You Know the Bible? 


ALL a family council each week and see how 
many members can answer these questions 
without looking them up in the Bible. Then 

verify each answer by looking up chapter and 
verse mentioned below. We regret that we 
printed the wrong answer to the question, “Of 
what did the first wedding present consist?” Look 
in Genesis, chapter 24, verses 22, 30, 33, for the 
correct answer, 

Here are this week’s questions and answers: 

1. Where is first mention made in the Bible of a 
library? 

2. What is the first recorded use of current 
maney? 

3. When and by whom were temperance socie- 
ties first formed? 

4. Who. was the first machinist in brass and 
iron? 

5. Who erected the first monument to the mem- 
ory of the dead? 

6. What aged prophet’s hands were upheld by 
two persons and caused the armies of Israel 
to be victorious? 

7. Of whom was it foretold by an angel that his 
beard should never be shaved? 

8. Where is it recorded that a man killed a lion 
in a snowstorm? 

9. Who, to avoid being captured, were let down 
from a housetop by a scarlet cord? 

10. Of what king was it said “he was driven from 
man and did eat grass as oxen”? 


Answers to Above Questions 


1, Ezra 6:1. 6. Exodus 17:9-13. 
2. Genesis 23:16. 7. Judges 13:5. 

3. Jeremiah 35:1-11. 8 1 Chron, 11:22, 
4, Genesis 9:22. 9. Joshua 2:15-18, 


5. Genesis 35:20. 
(Copyright by the Wheeler Syndicate, Inc.) 


A Thought for the Week 


EVER lose an opportunity of making a child 
N happy; it is often beyond your power to 

make a grown man or woman; but a child 
you can always make happy.—Edward Strachey. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By VW. F. MASSEY 








Sunflowers for Chickens 


“I WANT to plant next spring half to 

a whole acre in sunflowers to make 
chicken feed. Would like to know the 
best variety to plant.” 

The only variety I would plant for 
this purpose is the Mammoth Russian. 
This makes immense heads of large 
sized seed, grows tall and strong, and 
in the fall you can save the stalks for 
bean poles the next season. 


Why Did You Not Do It Again? 


“I GREW some second crop potatoes 

last year according to your instruc- 
tions, and they proved fine for seed last 
spring. I can get potatoes of the Green 
Mountain variety, which were grown this 
fall, from cold storage seed planted in 
July. Will these be all right to plant 
next spring, or should they be stored and 
planted in July?” 

The Green Mountain potato is a 
fairly good potato for the late crop, 
but it is not an early variety. Of 
course you can plant it in the spring 
but it will be later than the early va- 
rieties. But having grown good seed 
potatoes last year, why did you not 
do it this year and have the best of 
the early varieties to plant in the 
spring? After having madé a success 
in the way advised it would have been 
the part of a wise farmer to do it 
again. 


We Have Better Grasses Than 
Timothy 


“WiLL timothy suit our sandy soil and 
make good crops of hay? If I sow 
timothy seed on my wheat in the spring, 
will it come up after the wheat is cut and 
mature before wheat-sowing time in the 
fall?” 

On moist and fertile low land you 
might get a crop of hay from fall- 
sowed timothy, and that would be 
about the last of it, as it will seldom 
live over summer in the South, the 
roots running very shallow. Our com- 
mon crab grass, cut at the proper 
stage, will make as good hay as timo- 
thy, and will make it on the high, 
sandy soil where timothy would do 
very little. But we have other grasses 
that will make better crops than tim- 
othy. For a temporary crop the Ital- 
jan rye grass sowed with oats in Sep- 
tember, will make a fine crop of hay 
with the oats in the spring, or can be 
sowed without the grain. It is not a 
permanent grass, however. But it will 
help out in a mixture of tall meadow 
fescue, tall meadow oat grass and red 
top, and if these are top dressed an- 
nually the meadow will last for years. 


Sowing Seed of Perennial Flowers 


yy EN is the best time to plant pe- 
rennial flower seed?” 


Early August is the best time to 
sow the seed of pansies, hollyhocks 
and other hardy perennials. So far as 
the pansies are concerned I do not 
keep them over, but sow seed every 
summer for plants to set in beds for 
the spring blooming and for setting 
in frames under glass for winter and 
early spring flowers. Almost any of 
the hardy perennials do best sowed in 
August so as to get good flowering 
plants for the next season. But some 
can be made to bloom the same sea- 
son if sowed early in the house. The 
Margurite carnation is perfectly hardy 
and I have had them blooming in the 
same place for years. But the seeds- 
men offered what is claimed as a 
great improvement, the Grandiflora 
section of the hardy carnation, and I 
sowed some seed of these in February 
in my greenhouse, and set them out 
last spring. They are a great im- 
provement on the older style, and are 
very fragrant too, having the true 
carnation clove fragrance. Fever- 


fews sowed at thé same time will im- 
prove every year. 


Coal Soot 


“EVAS coal soot any value as an insecti- 
cide or a fertilizer?” 

Hard coal soot has 2.40 per cent 
nitrogen, .40 per cent phosphoric acid 
and .10 per cent potash. It is there- 
fore valuable as a fertilizer for its 
readily available nitrogen. Soot from 
soft coal is more valuable as a fer- 
tilizer and much of it is imported from 
Scotland ang sold here. I have no 
exact, analySis of this soot. It is 
largely used by florists in green 
houses. I don’t know that soot has 
any insecticide influence. 


Dewberries 


" ILL a smooth’ wire stretched from 

gone end of the row to the other be 
sufficient to hold dewberry canes off the 
ground?” 


The wire stretched tight will hold 
the canes up, but it has been found 
that the canes get damaged by the 
wind chafing them on fhe wire. The 
best support is the stake or bean pole 
to tie them up to. Many growers here 
usé no support at all, but let them 
run naturallys But that is shiftless 
and you cannot keep them clean. They 
are better off tied loosely to poles. 


Sweet Potatoes 


“l WANT to plant six acres in Nancy 

Hall potatoes. To do this will cost 
a gfeat deal for slips, and I find a diffi- 
culty in getting them early, as we plant 
here the first of April.” 


There is no difficulty in getting the 
plants anywhere as early as they are 
needed if the proper arrangements 
are made. I live in a section where 
sweet potatoes are grown on thous- 
ands of acres, and where six acres on 
a farm would be cbnsidered only a 
moderate field. To get the plants ear- 
ly our growers use frames with glass 
sashes. The frames are six feet wide 
andthe sashes 3x6 feet in size. Most 
of them make a slight hotbed and 
some depend on the sun heat alone. 
Where no glass sashes are at hand 
you can make a good hotbed with 
about 18 inches of manure in a pit 
under the frame and use cotton cloth 
as° a cover, though many of our 
smaller growers merely cover the bed 
thickly with pine straw till the plants 
appear and then stand ready to cover 
again if the nights turn cold. But 
with glass sashes one can get the 
plants as early as they can be set any- 
where. I ‘bed in clean sand and then 
water with warm water and put on 
the sashes and keep them close till 
the potatoes sprout and after that 
give air in all sunny weather by slip- 
ping the sashes down and only cover- 
ing at night. Of course there is some 
expense at the start, but the sashes 
made of good cypress lumber will last 
for many years. I have them now as 
good as ever after 10 years’ use. 


Growing Chrysanthemums 


“DLEASE give me some information 
in regard to the potting and culti- 


vation of chrysanthemums. I wish to 
grow some for our high school fair.” 


For merely getting good blooms in 
your section, the best plan is 
to plant them in’ a very fertile 
bed and later in the fall pro- 
tect them from sun and frost with 
a shelter of cheese cloth, stimu- 
lating the growth during the summer 
with applications of a liquid fertilizer 
made by dissolving an ounce of ni- 
trate of soda in two gallons of water, 
and applying this at intervals of 10 
days after watering well. But as you 
wish to grow them for the fair and 


not merely for cut blooms they should 
be gradually shifted from a small pot 
to the next larger size, using a well 
prepared compost. | keep a compost 
bed made up a year in’advance of use 
by cutting grass sods and piling them, 
grass down in a flat heap and adding 
a layer of stable manure one-third the 
thickness of each layer of sods. My 
pile for next winter has been made up 
for some time, and later will be 
chopped down, mixed and repiled. 
Then when I want to use it I add 
some raw bone meal. But having no 
such pile prepared, you can use ordi- 
nary rich garden loam and add one- 
third. of old fine rotten manure. The 
young plants in three-inch pots should 
be transferred to four-inch size be- 
fore they get too much cramped in 
the small pots. Then as soon as the 
roots get possession of the new soil, 
transfer them to six-inch pots and 
finally into eight-inch pots for bloom- 
ing. Disbud as soon as the buds can 
be taken out. Apply regularly the 
liquid fertilizer when the pots are 
well filled with roots and after water- 
ing well, but do not use the liquid ma- 
nure as soon as the plants have been 
shifted to large pots and never when 
the plants are dry at the root. Give 
them full exposure to the sun during 
their growth and in the fall shelter 
with the cheese cloth or put in a 
greenhouse if at hand. 


Aphides on Greens 


‘Tl WANT to sow a lot of spring greens, 
but every spring they get full of 
aphides. Please tell me how to prevent 
or destroy these.” 


People do not seem to read the 
paper, for I -have often said in this 
page that tobacco in some form or 
the essential poison in tobacco, nic- 
otine, is the one remedy for all kinds 
of aphides or plant lice either on top 
of the plants or on the roots. If you 
use tobacco stems liberally in the 
furrows aS manure, you will have no 
lice. Or you can get from seedsmen 
a can of Black Leaf 40, dilute prop- 
erly and spray the plants. This would 
hardly do on kale or mustard where 
the whole plant is eaten, but with 
stems or tobacco dust in the fer- 
tilizer, the lice will let the plants 
alone. 


Peas Dying 


“Waar makes: peas die after they 
come up and get six inches high? 
I used cotton seed and 8-3-3 fertilizer 
on this land, and the tobacco did not do 
well. What would be the best fertilizer 
for tobacco? I would also say that the 
pea roots turn black.” 


It would be only guess work for me 
to tell you why the peas die. It may 
be from acidity in the soil, it may be 
from lack of needed piant food or it 
may be the presence of disease. Send 
samples of the dead pea vines, roots 
and all, to your Experiment Station 
at Clemson College for study and ad- 
vice. 


Wants to Grow Radishes 


“Tt WISH to know something about ¥ad- 

ishes for the spring market. When 
is the best time to plant them? State 
kind of soil and fertilizer, and the best 
way to cultivate them, whether in rows 
or broadcast, what variety to plant, and 
how many pounds an acre.” 


I sow radishes about the first of 
January in cold frar es under glass 
sashes, sowing in alternate rows with 
beets, the ~ows being six inches 
apart, so that when the radishes 
come out by the first of March the 
beets have the 12-inch rows. For sow- 
ing outdoors, get them in as early 
as you can get the land in 
order. Radishes do best in a rich, 
sandy loam, and it must be rich and 
heavily fertilized to make them grow 
quickly, for good radishes can only be 
grown by heavy fertilization in good 
soil, and a ton of high-grade fer- 
tilizer an acre is mone too much on 
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the average soil. Sow in rows 15 
inches apart and cultivate with the 
hand wheel cultivator. Put the seed 
in with a garden seed drill. I sup- 
pose that 10 pounds of seed will suf- 
fice for an acre. Sow the white tur- 
nip-rooted radish. They are sold in 
bunches of 10 or 12 packed in ven- 
tilated barrels. 


Yellow Potato Onions 


“DLEASE tell me the best way to save 

the Yellow Potato onions grown 
from sets. When do you dig them, and 
at what stage of growth? How do you 
cure and store them, and keep them from 
rotting?” 


In the first place, néver try to 
keep the Yellow Potato onions for 
winter use, for they will not keep. 
Pull them when ripe, indicated by 
the tops falling and turning yellow. 
Let them lie in the sun during the 
day and then spread them out under 
shelter to cure with the tops on. 
Later, store in a p:rfectly dark place, 
separating the large onions from the 
offsets and dispose of the large on- 
ions as soon as possible. Then in 
September plant the offsets which 
are the only means for increase, as 
this variety of onion never makes 
seed. For winter sow seed early of 
the New England varieties. You can 
make these direct from seed and they 
will keep in winter in a cold place. 
A little freezing does no harm, but 
heat soon spoils any onion. 


Transplanting Poppies 
“(CAN poppies be transplanted?” 


All kinds of poppies are rather 
difficult to transplant successfully in 
the open ground. The Oriental pop- 
pies can be transplanted to pots when 
small under greenhouse conditions 
and when established in pots can be 
turned out without hurting the roots 
and planted outside. Other poppies 
can be moved by cutting around them 
with a garden trowel and lifting a 
mass of unbroken soil with them and 
set in a hole made ready and watered. 


Growing Cyclamen Persicum 


. HEN should I sow seed of cycla- 
men to get blooms next winter?” 


Cyclamen seed are best sowed as 
soon as ripe, but the usual practice 
with florists is to sow the seed in 
shallow boxes of light and fertile soil. 
Then the little seedlings are carefully 
lifted out as soon as the leaves are 
half size. 


Blackberries and Raspberries 


ORTH Carolina: “I contemplate set- 

ting out some blackberries and rasp- 
berries. Please name the best varieties, 
time to plant, and cultivation. Do you 
think these berries will be profitable for 
market in this section?” - 


The best early blackberry is the 
Lucretia dewberry or trailing black- 
berry. These can be planted five feet 
apart each way and the fruiting canes 
tied to poles like butter bean poles. 
Then after the fruit is off, the canes 
that bore fruit are to be cut out to the 
ground and two young canes grown 
for the next season’s fruiting. The 
later high bush blackberries are 
planted in rows six feet apart and 
three feet in the rows and need no 
stakes. The best of these are Erie, 
Joy, and Snyder. All blackberries 
need clean culture and good strong 
land. All fruiting canes must be cut 
out after fruit is off and enough 
young canes grown for the next sea- 
son. Plants set n ill make growth 
this summer and fruit next year. The 
Lucretia dewberry may pay for ship- 
ping. It is doubtful that the high 
bush blackberries will pay from your 
locality. You can grow some black 
raspberries for home use but you can- 
not make them pay for long shipment. 
Gregg is a good variety. Treat them 
like blackberries and pinch the young 
cane at about four feet to make the 
branches and get bushy. 








Saturday, March 12, 1921 
This Week in the Poultry Yard 


ARM fpoultrymen usually keep just 

utility stock, making little or no at- 
tempt at raising fancy or show birds, 
ind this is the class 
5 the 
p irebred 


principally served 
hatcheries and they supply 
stock of all the leading 
yreeds of poultry of as good or better 
quality than the farm poultryman can 
well produce. For success with these 
the farmers should provide brooder 
houses with hovers equal in capacity 
to the number of chicks expected. 
These must be equipped with all the 
conveniences for feed, water, etc., and 
should be warmed at least 12 hours 
prior to the earliest possible receipt 
of chicks ordered. The farmer should 
transfer the chicks from the post of- 
ce or express office immediately on 
arrival and place them promptly in 
their warmed hovers. According to 
the time the chicks have been on the 
road, the need for immediate feeding 
can be estimated. About the first 
thing to give them is good buttermilk 
or sour milk. The lactic acid tends 
to ward off that scourge of poultry, 
white diarrhea, besides being a valu- 
able food. This and water if given 
should’ be in shallow vessels so pro 
tected that the chicks cannot get into 
it or soil it. 


} 


The first feed may be bread crumbs 
moistened with milk and* squeezed 
dry, and crumbly. Or eggs boiled 
hard and ground fine, shells and all, 
and mixed with pinhead oatmeal, fine 
bread crumbs or johnny cake. These 
feeds should be given in flat trays, just 
as much as they will eat in about 10 
minutes, and the feeds given five 
times a day at the start. Feeds for 
chicks after three or four days should 
be of two kinds of scratch and mash 
Mix cracked wheat, finely cracked 
corn, and hulled oats, each about 30 
pounds, rape seed, Kafir and cracked 
rice 7 to 10 pounds. This should be 
fed in three or four inches of litter, 
fine cut clover or alfalfa, so as to 
cause the chicks to scratch for the 
feed, giving needed exercise. The 
nash feed kept in little hoppers 
where chicks can get it at all times, 
can be made of 20 pounds each of 
wheat bran, corn meal, and pinhead 
oatmeal, three pounds bone meal, and 
half pound granulated charcoal. This 
should be accompanied by buttermilk 
or sour milk. 

If no milk is available add fine 
sifted beef scrap to the mash, half a 
pound at first, increasing so that in 
four weeks it amounts to four pounds, 
This animal protein feed is of prime 
importance, for a chick which when 
hatched weighs about an ounce and a 
half, will, if properly fed with protein 
feeds run up to two or two and one- 
half pounds in three months. The 
morning scratch feed should be what 
they can clean up in 10 minutes. The 
other day feeds should also be light, 
except the last feed given an hour be- 
fore roosting time. This should be 
a full feed to insure full crops over- 


night. Fine cut green feed—rape, 
clover, alfalfa—they must have in 
plenty. They are very fond of lettuce 


leaves and sliced onions. 


F. J. ROTHPLETZ. 
How to Keep the Wood Box Full 


SOME men say that the wood box 

for the kitchen range is always 
empty. This is true where the supply 
is cut by hand with an axe. A small 
amount Of money invested in a wood 
saw and pulley will aid greatly in 
solving the problem. The time, labor 
and expense are something worth 
considering, also\ having wood ready 
lor use the year round. The saw can 
be run by a motor fruck or a car, 
. the belt of the pulley being run by the 
rear wheel of the machine. Place a 
block of wood under the rear axle so 
the wheel running the belt may’ be 
tree trom the ground. This saw can 
be operated by two men. 

¥; 5. 
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HE wise farmer gets his ma- 
chinery ready and tuned up for 
work well before the machines go 


Billings & Spencer wrenches are 
madé for men who keep their ma- 
chinery in good order and know a 
good tool when they see one. 


You will find them wherever top- 


The BILLINGS & SPENCER CO. 


: - HARTFORD, CONN. - 











Before you decide 


investigate the merits of 


IE 


Water Service 


' Should you contemplate installing a 

water system in your home at any time 

during the next year it is to your interest 

to acquaint yourself with the merits of» Hoosier Water 

Service installations. We can aid you in securing an outfit 
which will give you the right kind of service. 


Easy to Install and Operate 


Hoosier Water Service installations may be operated by any 


power—electric motor, gasoline engine or windmill. Motors 
supplied for use in connection with farm electric power 
plants. Outfits are easily installed, and 
once installed require but little attention. 
Expense for operating is very low, and 
the service obtained is the equal of that 
furnished by city water service. 


sonra rusegenurtnea 


Do not continue to pump and carry by hand all 
the water needed in and about the home. 
A Hoosier installation will free you from this 
drudgery. 


FRE 


-FLINT & WALLING MFG, CO. 


Dept. G Kendallville, Indiana 


Illustrated Bulletin describing 
Hoosier installations will be 
sent upon request, Write today. 








Send in your renewal promptly. 














Get up a club and get a reward. 


Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 
A few drops of Freezone loosen 
corns so they peel off 














Apply a few drops of Freezone upos 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened callusese. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

A small bottle of Freezone costs but 


a few cents at drug stores anywhere, 
The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
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Ly waist measure; 36 to 42 inches length. The 
ast, is made of fine, sheer organdie and collar is 
with lace. Front is beautifull 
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peeted, , eh ly refund 

money at once. y 2039 

Walter Field Co. sree. Baek 203 Chicago 
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Cut BARGAIN, 





$ Bargain Book Free 


In my new Bargain Fence Book you'll 
find prices cut to the bone—prices you have 
been waiting for a good long time—and, 
as usual, — Brown's prices are way be- 
tow all other fence prices. 


Now Is the Time to Buy Fence 
Send for this B: in Fence Book today. See the big 
money-saving p on 160 different styles of my 

fing, ete. Il yo ty 
roofing, . hd ou money an y ie 
freight, too—Jim Town, ™ aD 


THE BROWN FENCE t & WIRE CO. Dept.487 Cleveland, 0. 











Money on Cotton 


Store your cotton in our bonded ware- 
house. Our receipts are known in New 
York and elsewhere, to the Federal Re- 
serve System, and your banker can no 
doubt get money on the receipts if you 
need it. If he cannot, we probably can, 

Greensboro is the heart of the South- 
ern cotton mill district, and when our 
new compartments are completed, we 
can store a total of 40,000 bales of cot- 
ton. Capital and surplus, $194,974.60, 


J. E. LATHAM, Vice-President 


Greensboro Warehouse & Storage Co., 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 






















$ 19" 6 Buys 140-Egg Champion 
Belle City incubator 
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PROGRAM FOR THE UNITED 
FARM WOMEN 


MARCH 18—Simple | House 
Thrift Leaflet No. 4. 
Business meeting. 

Roll-call: Each mention one modern aid 
to house cleaning; oil mop, dust mop, 
vacuum cleaner, etc. 

Record: I Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble Halis. 
Mabel Garrison. 

Talk: Training the family to put things 
in place and in good condition. 

Paper: Cleaning Walls and Woodwork. 

Paper: Keeping Windows and Mirrors 

ean. 

Discussion: Housecleaning at one 
or throughout the year. 


Cleaning. 


time 


Record: Spring Song. Mendelssohn. 
Refreshments: Ice cream and cake. 
References 
Saving Time and Money by Simple 
Housecleaning. Thrift eaflet No. 4, 
Divisién of Publications, United States 
Department of Agrfculture, Washing- 


ton, 

The New House Cleaning. 
8, Housekeeping Experiment 
Darien, Conn. (10 cents). 


Bulletin No. 
Station, 

















Seasonable Suggestions 


ARY, Mary, sweet and airy, 
Why are your cheecks so red?” 
“They get that way ’cause every day 

I eat so much good bread!” 

The costliest food is not always the 
most nourishing. 

Next to smiles, self-forgetfulness is 
the greatest beautifier. 

Plan the week’s work in advance 
and arrange simple meals for the day 
the club meets. 

When making gingerbread save out 
enough dough to make a gingerbread 
lady for the children. 

Whitewash the henhouse and spray 
the roosts with kerosene before warm 
weather. A hen bothered with lice 
and mites will not lay eggs. 

There is still time to plant some 
English peas, eggplant, spinach, and 
carrots. If you do not usuallly grow 
these, try a few this year. 

Put only as much milk or cream as 
is needed in the pitcher for the table; 
after it is warm it should not be put 
back with the cold milk. 

If the children ask the meaning of a 
word or the locatfon of a country that 
you do not know, look it up at the 
time for you will both forget to do it 
later. 

The first time a child understands a 
spoken command he begins a habit, 


either of obedience or disobedience, 
according as the command is enforced 
or not. 

Do you know the proper name for 
the birds that are beginning to nest 
around the house? A good bird book 
will give pleasure to all the family. 


Fresh white collars and cuffs and a 
girdle of silk will brighten up that 
woolen dress that is beginning to look 
dingy. 

If you use stoves, do not give baby 
celluloid toys. A creeping baby struck 
the stove with a celluloid rattle and 
was so badly burned that she will 
bear the scars for life. 


A Course in Home Economics 


OTHER dear, sisters dear, daugh- 
ters dear, it is realized that the 
business of housekeeping has not kept 
pace with the tremendous advance- 
ment in other lines of human en- 
deavor, that the wonderful discoveries 
in arts and sciences have been applied 
to personal health and home life very 
slowly. 

With the object of giving our home- 
makers some of the benefits of the 
teaching offered in colleges in what 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards called the 
fourth “R” in education—Right living, 
we are starting a course in home eco- 
nomics. It will be simple, concise, 
non-technical; and we hope to* make 
it interesting and of immediate prac- 
tical value. We shall try to teach not 
the science nor theory but rather the 
best way of doing things with enough 
of the theory to show the reason for 
its being the best way. 

In our announcements for this year 
we promised this short course in 
home economics which we start next 
week. Shall we start with a study of 
foods since that is a subject in which 
all are interested? If you feel that 
you are enjoying or being benefited 
by it, we shall go on. through the dif- 
ferent divisions of the subject. 

The study of home economics is di- 
vided for convenience into the follow- 
ing divisions: (1) Food and Dietetics; 
(2) Principles of Cookery; (3) House- 
hold Bacteriology; (4) Household Hy- 
giene; (5) Chemistry of the House- 
hold; (6) The House, Its Plan, Decor- 
ation, and Care; (7) Household Man- 
agement; (8) Personal Hygiene; (9) 
Home Care of the Sick; (10) Study of 
Child Life; (11) Care of Children; 











Costume—Waist 3520 

cut in 7 sizes: HM, %, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
and 46 inches bust measure. Skirt 3511 
cut in 7 sizes: 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34, and 3% 
inches waist measure. To make this 
model for a medium size will require 6% 
yards of 3%-jnch material. The width ot 
the skirt at the foot is about 2 yards. 
Two separate patterns. 


S—Ladies’ Envelope Chemise—Cut in 4 
= sizes: Small, 3-34; medium, 36-38; 
large, 40-42, and extra large, 44-46 inches 
bust measure, A medium size will re- 
quire 2% yards of 36-inch material. 


3520-3511—Ladies’ 


quired to fill orders. 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Price of each pattern, 15 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time, 25 cents. Ten days re- 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
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3524-3284—Ladies’ Costume—Blouse 3524 

cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 
44 inches bust measure. Skirt 3284 cut in 
7 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, and 34 inches 
waist measure. To make the dress for a 
medium size will require 8 yards of 36- 
inch material. Its width with plaits ex- 
tended is about 2% yards. Two separate 
patterns. 


3497—“Easy to Make” Apron—Cut in 4 

sizes: Small, 32-34; medium, 36-38; 
large, 40-42, and extra large, 44-46 inches 
bust measure. A medium size requires 
4% yards of 36-inch material. 
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(12) Textiles and Clothing; so you see 
what you have ahead of you. The 
first two subjects, food and dietetics 
and the principles of food, we are 
considering as one. 

Before we go any further let us pre- 
pare ourselves for what is to come by 
discussing a few words and terms: 

Home Economics, what it it? It is 
a study of those subjects which make 
possible a practical, systematic, and 
interesting management of the affairs 
of the household. 

Domestic science is the term applied 
to home economics. Domestic science 
and domestic arts are the two 
branches of home economics but the 
term is little used now. 

Dietetics, practically speaking, is a 
study of those things of which foods 
are composed, how they are digested 
and absorbed by the body and in how 
far the preparation of the food influ- 
ences its value to the body. 


It is hoped that you will follow 
this course carefully, that it may serve 
as an inspiration and guide, that it 
may open ‘up a new world of interest, 
that it will give added meaning and 
importance to familiar tasks, and 
thus in some measure increase health 
and happiness. 


The Woman and the Vote 


OW little we women have awak- 

ened to the idea, the feeling, that 
we are voters, and as such have read- 
justed our ideas. I was particularly 
struck with this the other day at the 
meeting of women at the schoolhouse. 
The subject of adding new rooms.and 
new subjects was being discussed. The 
president said “Ladies, we must re- 
member that we are no longer here to 
discuss urging some one else to do 
these things. We here in this room, 
this club, are a voting unit and as such 
are an active power to put this 
through and to say at the polls how 
the money shall be raised to pay 
for it.” 

Do men get together in their clubs 

to plan to give a chicken pie supper 
to earn a few dollars to build a new 
road? No, they consider the means 
and rousing of sentiment to make all 
pay for those benefits which all enjoy. 
All credit to the chicken suppers, they 
have been of social as well as finan- 
cial benefit, but the thing for us to do 
is to codperate to make sentiment and 
to be ready to back it intelligently 
with our votes. 
" Can your children not get to town 
over the bad roads? Is the local 
school small and poor? Is your 
daughter associating with the wrong 
type of persons because there is no 
church or because the right sort can- 
not get out to her parties? We now 
have ‘the right to remedy matters if 
we codperate with others who are of 
similar minds. 


Let Us Know Whereof We Speak 


VERY scrap of information con- 

cerning conditions we should read. 
By the next election every woman 
should know how her county death 
rate compares with the average of the 
United States. If it is high, where is 
the cause? Has it an all-time county 
physician on whom the women can 
call? Has the county a visiting or 
school nurse as so many other coun- 
ties have? If not, why not? 

Another thing we should know is 
the county income and the proportion 
of it spent for roads, schools, and 
health. We face a big task, that of 
making ourselves intelligent voters. 
There are women who will say “Men 
have not done so. Why should I.” All 
true; but see the waste and expendi- 
ture. The majority of the men of the 
nation have asked us to stand beside 
them in the guiding of this nation’s 
destinies. Let us do the task with 
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study, thought, foresight, unselfish- 
ness, and preparedness. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
HAT shall I do when my. icing 
will not harden?” Work in pow- 
dered sugar or put it on the cake and 
set in a hot oven a few moments. 
* * cd 
“I seem to make so much smoke 
and yet my husband likes cakes. How 
can I keep it from my hair?” Instead 
of using grease try rubbing the grid- 
dle with a little bag of salt. 
* * ca 
“Prunes, what is the best way of 
cooking them?” Various methods are 
given but the one I like best to 
wash thoroughly, soak 18 or more 
hours, place over a gentle heat with 
sugar and simmer until tender. 
x x x 


is 


“Some lovely old pearl buttons [| 
have are good but dull. Can the bright- 
ness be restored?” Put a little olive 
or other good thin oil on a flannel, 
rub the buttons well, put on nail 
powder or whiting and polish with 
chamois. 

+o. © 

“How hot should an iron be?” I 
should say hot enough not to scorch 
white or woolen goods and not so hot 
that it will fade colored materials. 
No temperature can be given for the> 
reason that the same white goods will 
scorch at low temperature if not well 
rinsed. 

x * * 


“Is a yellowish skin harmful to ba- 


by’s head? It came there itself.. How 
can it be removed?” Soften each 
day with carbolated vaseline; fresh 


lard will do but it is not so good. 
Wash off with warm water and mild 
soap each day. Continue the vaseline 
and washing after the cheesy mass is 
washed off. Never use a comb to re- 
move it. The unclean head is ‘irritat- 
ing to the child and harmful to the 
scalp. 
x Ok Ok 

“Our club women want to learn how 
to bud and graft so as to help with 
our home orchards. We want to de- 
vote one whole meeting to it.” Get 
your county demonstration agent to 
be at your meeting to instruct you. 
If you cannot get him, perhaps the 
state will send some one if you write 
to your state horticulturist. In the 
meantime send for bulletins on graft- 
ing, budding, and pruning. This is a 
real idea for a club meeting. 

x Ok Ox 


“How can we go about getting hot 
lunches in our country school?” Ask 
that Farmers’ Bulletin 712, School 
Lunches, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C.,, be 
sent you, also Bulletin 2, Diet for the 
School Child, Bureau of Education, 
Department of Interior, Washington,” 
D. C. Almost every state has one or 
more bulletins on the subject espec- 
ially Arizona, Texas, and South Caro- 
lina. Ask that those be sent to the 
friends you wish interested. Read the 
bulletins well and the rest will hap- 
pen, for from the fullness of the heart 
the mouth speaketh. 


For Stout Figures 

ERY stout women cannot be too 

careful about choosing inconspicu- 
ous materials for their dresses. Checks 
or stripes unless very broken are es- 
pecially to be avoided. The soft chif- 
ton taffetas are very nice, being both 
sensible and dressy. There are heavy 
silks that always please some women. 
In these there are the peau de soie 
and the crinkly weaves which are 
durable. 

Any smooth wool material in solid, 
dark colors is always in good taste, 
navy blue and black having ‘first posi- 
tions. The sombre colors can be 
touched up with pipings or cordings 
about the vest and neck. No light 
trimming should outline the waist nor 
band the bottom of blouse or skirt. 
Dark colors make large women look 
smaller. 


Try to avoid too thin a quality of 


georgette for sleeves, it makes for 
conspicuousness. Satin is lovely for 
the slender figure but beware of it for 
the overweighty. 

Clinging materials, as voiles, crepes, 
and any soft stuffs are all to be de- 
sired and can be draped gracefully. 
Navy blue crepe de chine makes a 


beautiful dress and can have a lace 





vest of white or cream, or a tucked, | 


braided, or embroidered (in colors) 
vest of the material The long- 
waisted effects are popular now and 
are always becoming. Skirts are fuller 
and a trifle longer. 

Very dainty collars and cuffs make 
a plain dress charming, and a long 
string of beads whose coloring 


blends with that of the dress adds 


length of line and gives the desired | 


characteristic touch. 
MRS. SAM KIRKPATRICK. 
Selma, Alabama. 


The Reflections of an Old Maid 


AM a business woman and it has 


occurred to me that many homes | 


would be happier if people would look 
upon marriage more as a_ business 
proposition, particularly in money 
matters. No one would expect me to 
stay in partnership with anyone who 
refused to give me my fair share of 
the earnings yet I continually see 
wives who, after working just as hard 
or harder than their husbands, have 
to ask for money as though asking 
for a favor. 

In an office or shop no one would 
feel he or she had the right to make 
associates miserable by selfishness, ill 
temper, or lack of courtesy; but I fre- 
quently have seen a man treat those 
with whom he worked with the kind- 
ness and politeness that was their due 
and then go home and be unbearably 
rude to his wife. 

On the other hand if. a woman 
knows that her father, brothers, or 
others with whom she is thrown, have 
certain peculiarities and prejudices, 
she generally will have enough tact to 
steer clear of those subjects. Not so 
in dealing with her husband; she 
sticks to those subjects persistently in 
the vain hope of remodeling him to fit 
her own ideas. Perhaps some times 
she succeeds but I have never seen it 
done. BUSINESS. 


TWQ MISTAKES 


Lived Without Music 


WE MADE the mistake of having 

no music thinking wé were not 
able financially to buy an instrument. 
For years we hungered for the sweet 
music which we now enjoy. We find 
that we can work better with a little 
music now and then to cheer us on 
the way. It has had a wonderful in- 
fluence on the children as well as our- 


selves. HOMEMAKER. 
Farm Not Factory 


HEN.I was first married I made a 
mistake in trying to economize. 
I saved pennies but lost dollars by 
buying inferior, cheap foods instead 
of guaranteed brands. I tried to help 
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Unless your garret is 
different from most folks, 
it has a lot of old discarded 
furniture in it, tooshabby to 
use. Furniture, such that 
love nor money couldn’t 
buy today. It’s altogether 
too good to have up there. 
Bring it down and restore 


its -youth with Vernicol 
Varnish stain. Whether 
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There Is Gold Mine 
In Your Garret 


it’s mahogany, oak or wal- 
nut, matters not, there isa 
Vernicol finish for each. 
No trick to use it. Goeson 
with a brush just as easy 
as spreading butter “ on 
hot toast. It sure does 
make things do by doing 
them over. Sold by the 
best dealer in each town. 
Send to this address for 
Vernicol Circular. 





my husband by working in a factory | 


and doing my housework. We ate 
cold and half-cooked food, I over- 
taxed my strength, and we both had 
illness and a big bill to pay. 

We both made the mistake of think- 
ing we could make a better livigg at 
a factory than farming. MRS. L. 


* 19 

Conundrums for St. Patrick’s Day 
GREEN CONUNDRUMS . 

A choice waenty of plum ...Green gage 









A TOW FORE. ccccccseces .-Greenhorn 
WOO use chiles F405 v UANN Seah esaeticeet Green 
A retailer of fresh vegetab ireen grocer 
Mustard and spinach......cccsccsescsees Greens 
Death to bugg......... aris green 
Mountains inf Vermont.........0.eeeeees Green 
Turf green with grass. Greensward 
BD GOUROR Ss iviasicadde, Greenland 
A kind of apple........... .Greening 


STORMS OF THE YEAR 


Transpose the following words to form the 
names of storms: 

1. Lage. 2. Hentudr. 3. Arin. 
5. Ylcocen. 6. Zalibzrd. 7. Teles. 
9. Dorntoa. 10. Hicaruner. 


4. Nows. 
8. Lahi. 


The answers are: 1. Gale. 2. Thunder. 3. 
Rain. 4 Snow. 5. Cyclone. 6 Blizzard. 7. 
Sleet. 8. Hail. 9. Tornado. 10. Hurricane. 








Tee Towe Brothers conpany 


529 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 


~ Boston NewYork JerseyCity Chicago ‘Atlanta Memphis 
Kansas City Minneapolis Toronto 


Factories; Dayton Toronto 


BYEZ 
































For the ladies who plant yegetables and 
flowers, as well as all who farm or gar- 
den, the Hastings’ Catalog is really needed. 
It is brimfulgof useful information and de- 
scribes the best varieties of vegetables, 
flowers and farm crops for the entire South. 

This big new 116-page seed catalog we 
believe is the finest published. There are 
twenty pages of the most popular varieties 
in full color, the most beautiful work of 
its kind we’ve ever seen. Over 250 photo- 
graphc illustrations in all. Please write 
for it now—It’s absolutely free and we 
want you to have it. 


H. G. HASTINGS Co. 
“The South’s Seedsmen” 
16 W. Mitchell St., ATLANTA, GA. 



















_\ When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you-as an advertiser in The 


Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the advertising it 


carries.” co 
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arch Bargains 


These Big Bargain Offers 
Are Good Only Until 
MARCH 3ist, 1921 


Here is your chance to renew or subscribe and get all the 

papers you want at a Big Saving — these are sure-’nough 
gains. 

Read them over and take your pick; use the coupon and 

mail it quick, for March will soon be gone and these Bargains 

are good only for prompt .March acceptance. 


March Bargain No. 1 


The Progressive Farmer, 9 months. . . 
The Weekly Commercial Appeal, 1 year 
The Home Circle Magazine, 1 year. . . 


March Bargain No. 2 


The Progressive Farmer, 9 months. . 
Woman’s World Magazine, 1 year... 
The Home Circle Magazine, | year . 


March Bargain No. 3 


The Progressive Farmer, 9 months. . All For 
American Woman’s Magazine, 1 year. $4 00 
The Home Circle Magazine, 1 year... . 


March Bargain No. - 


The Progressive Farmer, 9 months. . 
American Woman’s Magazine, 1 year. All For 
The Home Circle Magazine, 1 year. . i 3 1 25 
Poultry Keeper, 1 year........... 

The Weekly Commercial Appeal, 1 year 


You all know these splendid Magazines. They are all high- 
grade—no cheap or trashy papers. We know Progressive 
Farmer readers appreciate this class of magazines and would 
rather have one or two good ones than half a dozen cheap, 
trashy ones. 


REMEMBER—These Bargains are good for both new and 
renewal subscriptions. Your time will be extended beyond 
your present date if you are now taking The Progressive 
Farmer or any of the other papers in these March Bargain 


Clubs. 


Let your friends and neighbors in on this great snap. You 
don’t need a coupon for their orders. Simply order the 
March Bargain they wish and we will get each paper started 
in a hurry. * 


DON’T FORGET—These Big Bargains are good only during 
March. March is flying. Better mail your order TODAY. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

— — —— MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY — — — — — 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


Enclosed find $....... for March Bargain Club No... . . 





All For 


$4 


All For 


$4 00 





























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The Farmers’ Experience 
Meeting 


Properly Marketed, Poultry Is a Profitable Sideline 


Sell Mature Birds by the Pound 
($$ Prize Letter) 

[NX MARKE’ TING poultry, my experi- 

ence has taught me that the first 
step is to get acquainted with market 
conditions before selling any of the 
flock. Last season, it paid me best to 
sell the small chickens for so much a 
piece, if they did not weigh much over 
a pound, and to sell the large ones, 
from two- pounds up, strictly by 
weight. Once, before thinking, I sold 
one cockerel for $1 and was offered 
$1 a piece straight through, but fe- 
membering what I could get from an- 
other dealer per pound, and knowing 
the average weight of the birds, I re- 
fused to sell any more. The next day 
I carried them to the other dealer 


and got 25 per cent more. This paid 
me well for my extra time. 
R. B. FINK. 


Rocky Point, N. C. 


Sells Poultry for Breeding Stock 


($3 Prize Letter) 

tas THE spring of 1920 I bought -a 

flock of purebred chickens and in 
November, 1920, from one adver- 
tisement in The Progressive Farm- 
er at the cost of $250 I sold 
over $100 worth of chickens 
for breeders. Shippers should re- 
member not to ship any unmarked or 
inferior birds for breeders. As for the 
unmarked or inferior ones, do not sell 
them to the local stores but coop and 
ship them to large cities for broilers 
and fryers. Put the scrub hens on the 
market and try a flock of purebred 
ones, and enjoy the pleasure and 
profit; for they will be easily mar- 
keted. LLOYD CASH. 

Union Springs, N. C. 


Profits in Purebred Poultry 


OMETIME ago, I purchased 12 

hens and a cockerel, purebred Sin- 
gle Comb White Langshans, for $20. In 
April, I set two Plymouth Rock hens 
on 30 eggs. They hatched 27 and I 
raised 22, five cockerels and 17 pullets. 
I sold four cockerels for $11 and kept 
one, and sold the pullets when they 
were one year old for $1.50 apiece; 
also sold three settings of. eggs at 
$].50 for 15 and had plenty of eggs for 
our own use. boy ne A 


Good Stock Brings Good Prices 


ALWAYS try to keep posted on the 

market prices both on the local 
market and on the city market, and to 
do this you have to take some good 
reliable paper or be in correspon- 
dence with commission heeses in the 
different cities. I try to have a price 
of my own on my fowls,and if I have 
good stotk I haye no trouble in get- 
ting it. I prefer selling on my home 
market, even if I have to take a little 
less. I can afford to do this as I get 
the cash for my poultry and do not 
have to take risks and will not have 
to wait several days before I get my 
checks. My experience in selling pure- 
bred poultry for breeding purposes 
hds been to advertise in some good 
farm paper. J. &. P. HORTON. 

Norlina, N. C. 


It Pays to Ship Poultry 


For a number of years we have 
been shipping our poultry direct to 
the city merchants. In every single 
instance it has paid u¥ handsomely. 
Last winter we shipped some %-odd 
turkeys to Baltimore, packing them, 
dressed, in sugar barrels. These tur- 
keys brought us 62 cents per pound 
clear of all expenses against 50 cents 
here at home. The only unpleasant 
feature about the entire transaction 
was a-score of cards coming to us 
later for more turkeys, and we did 


not have them. Shipping dressed tur- 
keys and chickens is quite simple. 
While trade demands them dressed 
and packed various ways, your com- 
mission merchant will gladly inform 


you what his trade demands and in- 


struct you how to dress and paek 

your fowls for his trade. As a rule 

the changes in dressing and packing 

are slight, if any at all, but we find it 

pays to do this work the way trade 

demands. Cc. C. CONGER, Jr. 
Penn Laird, Va.. 


Fattens Fowls Before Selling Them 


FIND it pays handsomely to fatten 

the hens and chickens, also the tur- 
keys, before marketing, just as well as 
it does to fatten the cattle and hogs. 
A large portion of the poultry sent 
to market doesn’t bring a fair price 
simply because it is not fat or in pro- 
per marketable condition. No one.de- 
sires a poor hen, chickens, or turkey, 
while a fat one generally sells readily, 
bringing the top market price. 


I find with liberal feeding on a 
ration of feed oats and wheat screen- 
ings (not the best quality, as the 
above will do equally as well) mixed 
about equal parts, feeding twice a day, 
with an ample supply of fresh water 
from 10 to 15 days, will put any fowl 
in prime condition for marketing. 

Prince George, Va. W. H. H. 


Fertilizer Improves Orchard 


E MOVED to a fruit farm last 

year where the matter of soil 
building had been sadly neglected for 
several years previous, and we were 
brought face to face with a lot of 
peach trees that were just at the age 
to produce maximum crops but which 
gave promise of none. 


A hasty survey of the situation 
brought us to realize that an appli- 
cation of nitrate of soda before the 
bloom opened and a heavy cutting 
back was the only chance at reviv- 
ing the planting to a profitable basis. 
An application of soda at rate of 200 
pounds per acre was made and fol- 
lowed with a cutting of the land with 
a disk harrow preparatory to plant- 
ing to soy beans later in the spring. 


The trees leaved out with sickly 
color, but not for long until they 
began to take on a dark green and 
actives growth and the crop that 
set began to develop into a splendid 
prospect. The crop, although a light 
one, was of the finest quality that 
had ever been produced on that farm, 
selling readily in the local market 
at Statesville at $3 a bushel and the 
results did not stop there, for the 
trees put on a most wonderful 
growth and now give promise of a 
maximum crop for this coming year. 
The investment in soda was about 
12 cents per tree, and some of the 
trees returned over $6 net profit 
from-this investment as measured by 
some check trees, and this next crop 
is still ahead of us. 


This was the most astonishing re- 
turn from fertilizer in our exten- 
sive farming experience. 

Ww. G. ¥. 

Alexander County, N. C. 


Don’t Give Up at the First Try 


| HAVE known progressive farmers 
to purchase modern tools, and when 
they didn’t do perfect work at first 
trial, they were discouraged and 
threatened to go back to old style — 
and much slower ways. I know one 
man in particular who was disgusted 
at first, but is now well pleased. 
LEE BAKER. 
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most efficient Tractor in America 
Making Bigger Crops with 
the Bates Steel Mule 


TS ability of the Bates Steel Mule 
to do fast and sure field work in the 
Springtime increases the crop from ten 
to thirty percent. 

The Bates Steel Mule is built for 
Spring work, and every farmer who uses 
horseS or less efficient tractors for this 
work pays for a Bates Steel Mule 
whether he buys one or not. The sure- 
footed traction of the Bates Steel Mule 
allows double discing and harrowing to 
be done in one quick operation. 

The Bates Steel Mule does not pack 
the ground because of the broad Crawl- 
er surface = allows the tractor to 
rest on the top of the soil as lightly as 

a child’s foot. The heavy duty Bates- 
Midwest engine is an absolute guaran- 
tee of dependable power and the rugged 
icq Regardless of soil conditions the 
broad Crawler surface prevents slippage 
or miring down. 

Bates Crawler Shoes have hardened 
steel ports and are 100% oversize—that’s 
why oy ey last for years. 

he front wheels make easy steering 
and comfortable riding. 

The increased knowl of how 
much money Bates Steel Mules make 
for farmers each Spring, combined with 
the fact that the price of the Bates Steel 
Mule has been reduced to practicady a 

re-war basis has caused the demand 

or this machine to be greater than ever 
this Spring. 


Write today for full information. 


Hates Machine dTeactor (1. 
Dept. 2-V 
Southern od and Service Stations: 
Stockdell-Myers Hdw. C ° Petersburg, Va. 
W. J. Dabney Implement { Co. Atlanta, orgia 
Chalmers Co. a Nashville, Tenn. 
Columbia, S, C. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Dunedin, Fla, 


G. A. Guignard ‘ 
Tri-States Tractor & Imp. Co. . 
Skinner Machinery Co., . . 





Established 1883 JOLIET, ILL. 





Rows Your Trees 


into good valuable lumber with an Amer- 


ican Saw ill—the nationally known, 
Standard-quality portable mill. Save 
Ptioncy on lumber you need for building 
Purposes and then make money sawing 





for your neighbors. Thousands of farm- 

ers are making and saving money with 
American Mills. All you need is your 
tractor or farm engine for power, your 


team and your spare time. No special 
skill demanded. Find out now how you 
can make farm-lumbering a profitable 


side line. 

Send for free booklet 
American Saw Mill Moshinery Co. 
/ 126 Main St., Hackettstown, N. J. 


American 
| Saw Mill 














(MORE HORSE POWER 


No horse is fit for hard spring work unless 
clipped. Heavy coats cause Oversweating, 
loss of vitality to w 


pneumonia 
fier rseailments are direct- 
brace Clipped forese dry 

night rest comfortably at 








Right and are fit and ready. 
wile clipping is the cheapest 


ny —) against loss 
your horses. 


Stewart, No.1 Ball Bearing Clip- 
Wide Ceseots but $14—lasts a 

horse in a few min- 
gis. Get this remarkab le machine 
Balance on a ar or cand $3 and pay 

PLEX 

Sas nms SHAFT COMPANY 
shine. $22. Swiiee 702 Srearing, Mes 68 























“The Best Garden Ever in 1921” | 


Things to Do Now 
i 


"TAKE a chance on missing the late 
frost and make ‘a sma!! early 
planting of your favorite vegetables. 
If frost kills these very early crops, 
no serious harm is 
done and every- 
thing is ready for 
planting again. I 
make my hills or 
rows for squash, 
cucumber, and can- 
taloupe a month 
or more in ad- 
vance of early 
planting time and 
PROF. NEWMAN plant on one-half 
the hills. Ten days later I plant the 
other half. Twice in 10 years the first 
planting was killed but the second 
came on in due seasgn and was up 
before a second planting could have 
been made. Between one and two 
weeks may be gained by this plan. 


II. 


Irish potatoes should be sprouting 
now. Keep the soil stirred along the 
row. Cultivation should begin before 
the crop is up to a stand. If potatoes 
have not been planted, get them in at 
once, 





Hil. 


Do mot neglect hotbeds and cold 
frames. Examine them through the 
day and regulate ventilation. Do not 
allow the air in the beds to become 
too hot, as it may do on bright, sun- 
shiny days. Thermometers will aid 
in keeping the temperature right. 


IV. 


Push planting now. Beets, Brussels 
sprouts, cabbage, cauliflower, carrot, 
celery, celeriac, corn (Adams’ Early), 
kohl rabi, leek, lettuce, mustard, on- 
ion seed, and sets, parsley, peas, pe- 
tsai, potato, radish, rape, spinach, 
Swiss chard, and turnip—all these, if 
not already in the ground, should be 
before the end of March in all parts 
of The Progressive Farmer territory. 
Salsify and parsnips may also be 
planted but since these are nof to be 
used until next fall there is no need 
of hurrying. They may be planted 
from February to June. 

A second planting of beets, carrots, 
radish, lettuce, and peas is now in or- 
der. 


IV. 


For English peas get sticks, brush, 
or wire ready if you plant the kinds 
that should be stuck. In sticking the 
peas see that the support for them is 
firmly put in the ground so as not to 
blow over. Three-foot poultry wire 
stretched tightly over the rowsanakes 
a good support. I have used the same 
wire for English peas three years in 
succession. Get poles for butter beans 
and pole snap beans before-the sap 
rises. 


V. 


Plant onion seed now to raise sets 
for putting out next fall and spring. 
Use 1 or 2 ounces of seed to 20 feet of 


row. Sow seed thickly in rows 12 tof 


24 inches wide, distributing them 
along the trench over a space about 
two inches wide. 


Vi. 


There is no advantage in planting 
the garden in small square beds. Run 
the rows the full length of the garden 
and do not have too much lost space 
in walks and turn rows. An acre gar- 
den that is a half acre wide and two 
acres long is cultivated more eco- 
nomically than a garden one acre 
square, 


VII. 


It is not too late to set strawberries, 
dewberries, blackberries, and rasp- 
berries. All of them grow wild in The 
Progressive Fagmer territory and un- 
der cultivation’ require only a little 
timely care for their successful pro- 


duction. Cc. L. NEWMAN. 


| 


| 
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200,000 Farmers now using Cole Plantefs and Distributors 


Save Seed, Labor and Fertilizer 


Get better stands and get ore good from guano. Why » vu. 


YY can get a Cole Planter to plant 
every crop just like YOU want it 
planted, and a Cole Distributor that 
will do the work the way you want it done. 


Cole Cotton Planters Nos. I, 2, 3 and 4 are 
accurate, durable and easy to run, They save seed and get @ 
good stand. Thty sow the seed in a straight line ao that the 
cotton is cheaper to chop and cheaper to cultivate. The depth 
of planting and quantity of seed can be easily adjusted. 


Cole Combination Planters Nos. 5, 6,7 and& 
are acknowledged by all to be the best combination von 
ever made. They plant to perfection Cotton, Corn, 

other seeds and are made with or without a fertilizer attach. 
ment, These popular and reliable combination planters will 
give you good satisfaction and long service. 


Cole Plain View Planters beat t the world for 
planting Corn, ty ee Velvet Beans and all known 
similar seed. No Brush—no Cut-Off. yo Gravity 
secd selection. Can't i injure the tenderest seed. Seed are se- 
lected and dropped in plain sight. Nothing like them and 
nothing equal to them. 


Cole Double Plain View Planters, plant Corn 
and Velvet Beans or any other two crops at the same time i= 
the same row, either hill for hill, or one bean to two, or one 
to'every three hills of corn. Also fine for one crop ata time. 
Bonanza for growers of Velvet Beans and Peanuts, 


Cole Distributors handle all kinds of fertilizer and 
are made either with ope plows or covering plows to suif¢ 
every need. Most coals eline of high‘grade reliable 
tributors in the world. Be suré to get the genuine Coie, 


As you plant, so shall you gather. Therefore, use the 
Cole for best results. Thousands of farmers say that 
it pays tothrow away other kindsand buy the Cole. Write 
us for full description, testimonials and name of dealer nearest to 
you. Ask your home merchant to show you the labor-sa 

and crop-making Cole Machines. Do not let anyone put 

on you any imitation or substitute. Look for our name, it 
is a guarantee of quality and 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 
Box 149 


£ Raat 


























Galvanized— oofing Products 


In country or city—for farm buildings or resi- 


dences, metal roofing is positively unequaled. - 
APOLLO-KEYSTONE Gooper ites! Ge Ga venioed Sheets are the wal weather ~j 
ble, it st. 
dente have proved the superiority of this mate rial for Rook Tanks, 
ete, ote. ty od ores Greet is also unexcelied £0 or e Bost: ¢ “ 
ae. Look or the Ke ne & ow regular 
ing ia tow ol dealers. Send ite tee “Better Buildings” booklet: a 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa.'"~ 













Were. how and when to spray fruit trees, 
\ vines, potatoes, flowers, shrubs, garden 

% plants. How to protect tree foliage. Saves 

destroys weeds, sprays animals, 
fects premises. 


MORE THAN 20 USES 


On every farm. For example, was ing wis windows and 
autos, putting out fires cleanin; cleaning 
engines, coldwater painting, white was 

paper, ete. The Li 
essure & yer 
ike a. steam 


lawns 


Pecos 
ere aan 2 a 
for free book and Fiche ae as 











Lime and Fertilizer 


SOLDER Sj oki crete Fe, 


time, labor, money. Handle fertilizer once. Phas direct poem cars to 

arse Force Feed—attaches to any wagon—no holes to bore. Spreads evenly 1644 

feet wide,on hilly or level land. Spreads 75 to 10,000, pounds r acre— no 
clogging or caking. uilt strong. Low in price. SPREA \64 FEET a 

Doce all, that, claimed of "CUARANTEED to Handle Wet. Dry or 

TODAY for i yy Lime (in, any y Foum). ——— 


we, WRIT 
FULL PARTICULARS Ashes and Nitrate of Soda. : 


The HOLDEN CO., Inc. 
Dept. 1 Peoria, Ill. 



































When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the adver- 
tising it carries.” 


Cuarotre, N. C- 
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MEMBERS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF NURSERYMEN 


. Fix Up the Home Grounds 


Two or three shade trees, half a dozen broad 
leaved evergreens, some flowering shrubs— 
and the home grounds are completely changed. 


Don't know where to put them? Just write to 
the nurseryman nearest you, give him a simple 
drawing of the lot, show where the house stands 
and where you drive tothe barn. The nursery- 
man will tell you where to set the trees to give 
the best effect. 


Ask him for a catalogue, too; it will help you 
to choose the things you want. 


Chase Nursery Company, Desk A, Chase, Alabama 
Harrisons’ Nurseries, Desk B, Berlin, Maryland 
Interstate Nursery Co., Desk C, Macclenny, Florida 
J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 
Southern Nursery Company, Desk D. Winchester,Tenn. 
Smith Brothers Co., Desk E, Concord, Ga. 

U. S. Nursery Company, Desk F, Roseacres, Miss. 
Waxahachie Nursery Co., Desk G, Waxahachie, Texas 
































Would You Lend Your 


HORSE 
toia Stranger to Test the 
— of Some 

ew Drug? 


a 














‘ instead of 


-Blackman’s Medicated Salt Br 


DON’T EXPERIMENT 





Dr. Blackman computed the exact quantities of sulphur, copperas, 
saltpeter, and nux vomica required, and these medicines are 
mixed with salt in making our brick. 

For 15 years other veterinarians have used it. 

Take home a dozen bricks today. 

To be genuine, they must be BLACKMAN’S. 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY CO., Chattanooga, Tennesse 
- HARD BURNED 


cray. DRAIN TILE 


Carries away surplus water and allows you to raise big crops on 
your low land, which is the richest part of your farm. 


C. H. Harlan says: 
“Since using your drain tile I am now growing wheat on 
land that would once grow nothing but cat tail and bull rush,” 


Write for Free Booklet We Sell Direct Prices Low 
CHATTANOOGA SEWER PIPE WORKS, 


Manufacturers, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


STONECYPHER'S IRISH 4x 
POTATO BUG KILLER * 


TO THE SOUTHERN FARMER AND GARDENER Sarr 
Why not plant at least one-fourth acre to Irish Potatoes 
this spring? Nothing will pay you better. Two 35c 
C7 cans of STONECYPHER’S IRISH POTATO BUG KILLER 
will destroy the bug and is guaranteed to increase the 
yield. At Druggists and General Stores. Your 
dealer will supply you. Try it on cucumber, 
Squash, cantaloupe and tomato plants. Money 
refunded if not satisfied. 


Stonecypher Drug & Chemical Co., Westminster, S.C. f 


































































iS OL 
When writing advertisers, say: “I am —BEE HIVE S acai 
writing you as an advertiser in The Pro- And All Kinds of 
BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES for Sale. 


Booklet on Bee Culture 
Free for Asking 
J. J. WILDER, Wayeross, 


gressive Farmer, which guarantees the 
reliability of all advertising it carries.” 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “The Young People’s Department” The Progressive Farmer 








a 
Things for Our Boys and Girls to 4 '¢ adopt as a “home project” 
making of all your poultry into pup 


Do Now 
EAR Boys and Girls :— 


This is the time of the year when 
everybody wants to get out in the open 
and work and play—yes, work and play. 
They go to together. For a long time, 
boys and girls, and old folks, too, thought 
play and work should not go together, 
but a man came along a number of years 
ago and taught the doctrine of making 
play out of work. This man was Dr. 
Seaman Knapp, who was the daddy of 
all the boys and girls’ clubs. 

The fathers and mothers of boys and 
girls on the*farms did not know how 
much the young people could do until the 
club work was started. Now they have 
found out that in many cases their sons 
and daughters can beat them growing 
corn, tomatoes, pigs, and chickens, as 
well as a lot of other things. Our young 
people have made a lot of fine records 
in club work and in 1921 we want them 
to make the greatest records ever made. 
[It can be done and will be done if you 
will only make up your mind to follow 
every rule laid down for your projéct 
and do in the best way every bit of work 
that is necessary for carrying out of the 
project. 

No boy and no girl can know what 
great things they may accomplish until 
they try—try hard and keep on trying. 
There is very much undevelope@good in 
boys and girls, and club work will bring 
out more power and develop more power 
by accomplishment than any other one 
thing. 

:- 

Do you know how many different 
kinds of birds there are on your farm? 
Write the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and ask for Farmers’ 
Bulletin’: No. 630, and become better ac- 
quainted with farm birds. Make a list 
of the birds you have on the farm or in 
your neighborhood. 

Do you know where the chimney 
sweeps, chimney swallows, or swifts (they 
have several names) spend the winter, 
or when they leave in the fall and return 
in the spring? 

* * 

Before February 20 I found six differ- 
ent kinds of weeds in bloom in gardens 
in and near my home. How many have 
you found? Take them to your teachers 
and ask for the names of each kind and 
other information about them. Study 
the habits of these weeds and see if you 
can discover a way to get rid of them— 
a way that is easier than the use of a 


hoe or plow. How many .of you 
know what a weed is? Can you give the 
definition of a weed? 

UNCLE P. F. 


How to Get All Pusbeed Hens— 
Read This to the Whole Family 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
] AM a little girl, 16 years old, and am 
inghe second year of high school. 

I am going to tell you of a “chicken 
project” my teacher is trying out on our 
school farm. He is trying this project 
out without any money, as he has the 
feed already, which was grown on the 


} school farm last year. 


This is the way he is starting. He has 
asked each of the first year and second 
year girls to lend him one hen. These 


| hens will be placed on the farm. He is 





going to get purebred eggs to set. The 
hens which he gets will mother the small 
chicks until they are old enough to care 
for themselves. Then the hens will all 
be sold, and he will have nothing except 
purebred stock. The pupils who lend 
him the hens will each receive a purebred 
pullet in return the next fall.” 

If this project proves successful, our 
teacher will let anyone have eggs to set 
when the purebreds begin laying, and 
the next fall they will give him one pullet 
for every 15 eggs they got. 

- LUNA PEARSON. 

Albertville, Ala. 


Editor’s Note-—This ts one of the sim- 
plest and most useful projects we know 
of. Its best feature lies in the short 
time in which one may change a flock of 
common scrub chickens into a purebred 
flock. 

We want to ask all of our young peo- 
ple who do not have pape bred poultry to 
read Luna’s letter to Meir mothers and 
fathers. Then call a meeting of the 
whole family and decide unanimous- 


breds by March, 1922. 


Good Times for Club Members y 
Well as Profits and Knowledge 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
BELONGED to the Pig Club in 19) 
and 1920 both. I bought my registerg 

Duroc from a man across the river frog 
us. We rowed her across the river ing 
little skiff. I paid $20 for her. She hag 
her first litter of seven pigs in February 
1920. When they were a year old the 
were worth $30 each at marke: price. She 
now has seven more pigs several months 
old. She and the pigs are now worth $% 

I got first prize on the best boar pig 
at our community fair and third prize 
the sow. Her name is Southside Lady. 
Our county agent, Mr. Harmon, cam 
out often and instructed us in hog breed. 
ing and feeding. He invited all the.clyb 
boys to a picnic in Clarksville in June 
We had a nice time, with free tickets tp 
the show and ice cream and cold drinks, 
He also invited all the club boys to spend 
a few days in camp on Red River in th 
northern part of Montgomery County, 

We all think Mr. Harmon an awful 
good agent to give all the club boySSuc 
good times, and teach them so many 
useful things. EUGENE BROWN, 

Clarksville, Tenn. 

Editor’s Note:—We enjoyed your le 
ter, Eugene, and wish we could have jow- 
ed your camp on Red River. The mixing 
of work, of study, and play makes abow 
the best compound I know of for making 
a real man out of a real boy. I hope 
all our Progressive Farmer boys ant 
going to realize this soon and join th 
club work. 


How Henry .Helped Get Rid of 


Hawks 


BOUT three years ago the hawk 

began catching mother’s young chick- 
ens very fast. I decided to try to help 
her stop their raids. 

I cleaned up about 15 large gourds and 
made large holes in the sides of them 
with three small holes in the bottoms to 
let the water drain out of them. These 
gourds I wired to pieces of timber about 
one inch square and nailed securely toa 
pole about $5 feet long. Father helped 
me put up this pole, and in about 10 days 
there were about 30 martins building 
their nests in the gourds. They never 
allowed a hawk to-come near the poultry 
yard. I also placed gourds around the 
garden for bluebirds and other birds 
that destroy seed and insects. I think 
the birds are great friends to the farmet. 

HENRY HICKS. 


Do this now, 


Alpharetta, Ga. 

Editor’s Note—The hawks will som 
be busy again, and we hope many other 
Progressive Farmer boys will help get 
vid of them in this way, and at the same 
time make friends of the birds. 


Made $123.84 in Canning Club 
Work 


| JOINED the boys and girls’ garden 
club in the fall of 1919, also the girls 
sewing club. I made a uniform aproa 
and cap, also sever&l other pieces. 

I selected one-tenth of an acre of gray 
sandy loam, on a southeast slope, for my 


plot. My father turned this plot with a 
two-horse turn-plow about 10 inches 
deep. Then he harrowed it seve 


times making a good seed bed. 

On May 17 I set my plants, cultivated 
them very shallow every week, pruning 
and spraying when necessary. 
the time the fruit began to ripen, 1.sa¥ 
some leaf-spot, and so sprayed again 
needed, using Bordeaux mixture with 3 
small amount of arsenate of lead. This 
solution checked the leaf-spot and killed 
most of the worms. 

I sold my first fruit July 3 at 50 cents 
per dozen. The average price receiv 
for the entire crop was about 30 cents 
per dozen. : 

I canned in No. 3 tin cans by the cold 
pack method. 

From my plot I gathered 1,748 pounds 
of tomatoes. The total value of the & 
matoes canned and used was $135. ‘ 

The cost of my cans, fertilizer, et 
was $12.12, leaving a net profit of $123.84 

NELLIE C. SMITH. 

Buffalo, S. C. 


Editor’s Note.—I know that our young. H 
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people will be encouraged by such a rec- 
ord as Nellie’s. In reading her letter, the 
thought came to me that most probably 
a great part of her success was due to 
her having learned beforehand just how 
to grow a good crop of tomatoes. She 
bnew what should be done, and how to 
do it at the right time—and most proba- 
bly she was faithful in carrying out in- 
structions. 

Boys and girls, this shows what can be 
done in club work. Are you going to be 
in it or out of it this year? 


“My Experience as a Pig Club 
Member” 


N 1918 my brother and I picked cotton, 
and with the money earned, bought 
two scrub pigs—one each. We paid $9 
for the two. We kept them until they 
were about 11 months old, and sold them, 
getting $70 for both of them. 


I put my $30 in the bank and later in- 
vested $21 of it in a registered Poland- 
China gilt. When she was 13 months old, 
she farrowed six pigs—three gilts and 
three males. I kept the pigs until they 
were four months old, and sold the six 
for $50, later selling the sow for $28, 
making a total of $78 for all. The cost 
of feed for all was about $40, and payin 
$21 for the sow, made the total cost $61, 
and a profit of $17—not much, but I in- 
tend to try to do better next year. I am 
a member of two different pig clubs, my 
county club and Mr. Meredith’s club. 
I have a five-months-old gilt now. 

GARNET HILL. 

Greenville, Texas. 


Editor’s Note—Your experience has 
been of more value to you than the 
money you have earned. The money has 
been spent, but the experience will al- 
ways be yours. 


SAM HILL AND HIS DADDY 


Sam and the Moon Notion 


“CATHER,” said Sam Hill, as they sat 
‘4 before the fire a few nights after 
they had their talk about nubbing seed 
corn, “you said the other day that some 
people just got notions in their heads 
sometimes without any real reason. I 
was talking at school today with John 
Simpson about when we would plant our 
corn. He said he was going to plant his 
in the new moon because his father told 
him it would grow taller and make more 
corn than if planted in the old moon. 
Isn’t that just a notion or is it really 
true?” 

“Well, Sam,” said Mr. Hill, “there are 
a good many moon notions. Some peo- 
ple always build a fence in the new moon. 
They claim it will not settle into the 
ground as it will if built in the old moon. 
Then there are some that believe that if 
you kill hogs in the old of the moon the 
meat will shrink up more when cooked. 
Then there are the dry moon and the wet 
moon. Some people claim they can tell 
whether its going to be wet or dry by the 
way the moon looks. Mr. Newberry used 
to believe that way. I remember about 
six years ago we had a very dry June. I 
happened to meet Mr. Newberry one 
evening, and we were talking about the 
weather. He looked up at the moon and 
said ‘we are going to have another month 
of dry weather’. I asked him how he 
knew. ‘Why,’ he said, ‘look at that moon. 
It is flat on its back, and the water can’t 
run out. It was just like that a month 
ago and we haven’t had any rain.’ 

“Maybe you are right,’ I told him, ‘but 

ere is something funny about about 
the moon and dry weather. I just had 
a letter today from Tom out in Okla- 
homa aud he writes that they had rain 
nearly every day all this last month. Now 
they had exactly the same moon we had. 
How do you figure that out?’ He has 
never mentioned the moon to me since, 
and I’m still waiting for my answer. 


“Sam, if you have a rich soil and you 
Plow it well so as to break every inch of 
the ground, then disk and harrow it till 
you get a fine but firm seed bed and use 
800d seed, you can plant your corn with- 
out looking at the moon. I want you to 
plant in the right kind of soil rather than 
mM the moon. I expect if some of our 
heighbors would use a little more of the 
light of the sun in preparing their ground 
and looking after their seed, they would 
Make more corn and might get another 
Notion that would be worth something 
tothem. You know we make just a little 
ane corn, a little more cotton, and a 
itfle more hay to the acre tham any of 
ad neighbors, and as long as we can do 

at, we'll not bother about the moon.” 


“I told John I would bet it was just a 


Keep Stock Contented 


It is an established fact that 
contented cows thrive better 
and give more and richer milk. 
Contentment comes with bet- 
ter and more sanitary housing 
conditions. A concrete dairy 
barn is easily kept clean, is 
most highly resistant to 
changes in temperature, and 
its first cost is the last cost— 
no upkeep; no repairs. 











The Atlas Portland Cement Company 
(address the Atlas Office nearest you) 
Please send me a copy of “Concrete On The Farm" 
without cost or obligation. 





* a 
Build with Concrete 
ATLAS Cement offers a wide range of opportunities for farm improvement, increased pro- 
duction and economical upkeep. And the building of everything from small concrete con- 
struction to the largest barn is fully 
Farm”. Fill out and send the 


(17) 333 





described in our book, “Concrete on the 
coupon to our nearest office. 





Keep Them Healthy 


=~ 
he Give them clean, cool water 
PORTLAND \ from a sanitary concrete 


trough. Such a trough is per- 
AT L A 5 i manent, is easily cleaned and 
| | needs no repairs. It helps to 


\ ~ assure healthier cows, cleaner 
CEM EN i milk and greater profits. You 
We ce can easily build your own 


GE VGA with spare-time farm labor. 





“The Standard by which all other makes are measured” 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


NEW YORK Boston Philadelphia Birmingham Dayton Des Moines St.Louis CHICAGO 
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How Much Longer 
Are You Going to Let 
This Old “Outlaw” 
The Outdoor Toilet 


Cause Your Family 
A Lot of Personal 
Inconvenience? 


You can do away with the 
offensive outdoor toilet and_.u.' al 
provide your family with ~# 
city comforts and conveni- 
ences by installing a DICKEY 
SEPTIC TANK. - " 


This modern, home sewage~’S 
disposal system is buried in the 
ground. It disposes of sewage 
waste in a sanitary, odorless 
manner. 

Installation cost small. No ex- 
pense to operate. Hundreds of 










on jemi. 





TRACE MARK 
Quick, Economical Growth Means 
Less Feed, Less Time, More Money 
Experienced feeders know the value of pure, rich 





Pur buttermilk. Semi-Solid Buttermilk is fresh creamery 
At buttermilk with water taken out. Averages 500 Ibs. 
Eanes to a barrel and makes 1000 s of rich butter- 

ty og milk feed. All you do is add water. Ideal to mix 


and use in combination with grain, mash and other 
feed. Also acts asa wonderful tonic and Coy ioner. 
Keeps stock healthy of pep. othin e 
for Soentng pigs ny baby chicks. “Ryrite TODAY for 
further yer a on - eatangee Buttermilk and 
facts about feeding for 
‘ CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS. Co., 
Dept. 229, Lincotn, Nebr. 
1. H. NESTER & CO., 
Dept. 2229, Stewart Building, Baltimore, Maryland. 





Send for Illustrated 
Descriptive Booklet 


























Notion,” said. Sam. 
I. O. SCHAUB. 





get a reward. eS A ET RT TTT 











satisfied users. a a OE ae 
CHATTANOOGA SEWER PIPE WORKS | (rich fs cute 
Dept. A Chattanooga, Tenn. 7 Saar acta 
es them likea fly-trap catches flies. All sizes. Parcel post 
or express. Write for price list of fish ialties 
ALTON SUPPLY Cow Wan”’Be beatae 
— LOCAL AGENTS WANTED — 
We need someone to take subscriptions for us in your LIVESTOCK ADVERTISERS LOCAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 
neighborhood. We pay well for this work. Write for Southern farmers want purebred livestock. WANTED! 
particulars. They will buy the best. Tell them about the 4 
livestock that you have for sale. The Pro- Write at once. 
oe in eih ees Ginn, Ghee meu gressive Farmer will bring results. The Progressive Farmer Company. 
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When the Days are Hot 


and Not a Breeze is Stirring 


HANGED conditions have made the proper cultivation 

C of row crops essential. The increased yields per acre 

reduce the production cost per bushel, resulting in a 
better margin of profit. : 


But whether this important work will be a smooth-running 
operation or a drudge depends largely on the cultivator used. 
A cultivator that is loosely constructed or difficult to handle 
is anything but a pleasure to use. It makes the days seem 
longer. Soil-stirring, weed-killing cultivation is the only kind 
worth its cost and provision should be made for the comfort 
of the operator. 


International and P¥&@ Cultivators 


were designed by men who spent most of their lives studying 
farm problems. They knew what good cultivation really 
means to the crop, and just what it takes to do good work. 
They also knew what it means for a man to operate a culti- 
vator five hours at a stretch on a breezeless day in midsum- 
mer. For these reasons International and P & O cultivators 
were built to get the weeds, do thorough work, and handle 
easily. They provide every needed adjustment, and are 
built in 14 different styles. 

Write for our catalog of shovel, disk, and surface cultiva- 


tors. Your International dealer sells the styles best adapted 
your soil and crop requirements. See them at his store. 








INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


FA 
CHICAGO ° MERICA USA 


UNCORPORATE! 
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Plenty of Fuel fo 
Yourself and to 
Sell at High Prices! 


Beat the Coal Shortage with the Ottawa Log Saw and make big 
money. Cut your entire winter's fuel supply quick, then make big 
profits sawing wood for others and selling woodin nearby towns. Pro- 
vides cheapest and most plentiful fuel at a cost of about 12ca cord. 
Do the work of 10 to 15 able-bodied men at one-tenth the cost with the 


OTTAWA [OG SAW 


Cuts Down Trees—Saws Logs by Power 


Pulls Over 4 H. P.” Makes 310 saw cuts aminute, Direct gear 
drives saw—no chains to tighten; no keys; no set screws. 4-cycle Frost 
Proof Engine with counter balanced crank shaft. Oscillating Magneto 
Ignition, no batteries ever needed, and Automatic Governor with 
Speed lator. Uses little fuel. Easy to operate, As easily moved by one 
man as wheelbarrow. When not sawing, engine runs pumps, feed grinders, etc, 


ad 
30 Days Trial. Every Ottawa Cash or Easy Terms. Get our 
_8hipped on 30 days trial. ust fulfill payment plans of purchase and find 
10-year Ottawa Guarentee. For near- outhoweasyitistoownanOTTAWA ‘!' 
vy years we have been selling direct og Saw. It will soon pay foritself. Any man 
rom Eastery to users, saving them with logs to cut can not afford to be without 
thousands of dollars. Now over 10,000 this Saw, and he can soon own it under our 
satisfied users all over the world. wonderful selling plan. ° 

Write at once for Special « 

Special Offer Offer and Low Boa 
Factory Price; also Free Book, fully illustrated, show- 
ing how thousands of Ottawa users have paid for 
ir log saws ina few weeks, Don'tdelay. It costs nothing 


to! werent. ust send your name and address on a postal 
card for complete information and specialintroductory offer. 


OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO 
1343 Wood Street Ottawa, Kansas 






















Wheels Like «@ 


a Barrow 


Easy to Move from 
Cut to Cur 














Cuts Down Trees 
Level With Ground 
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BIG TREMAINE 


By MARIE VAN VORST 


Copyright 1914-1916, by Little, Brown & Company 
Serial rights held by The Associated Newspapers 











CHAPTER XVII.—(Continued) 
JOHN RECEIVES A LETTER FROM 
- ISOBEL i 


HIS fisit, unsolicited, would be a 
break in his life. He could pre- 
vent it, but he di@ not wish to do 


so. He wanted to see David’s sons, 
and he had a feeling of curiosity about 
Julia. 


At jthe end of a fortnight, his 
mother came back to Riverside, and 
when he saw her busied about her 


familiar duties, he realized how much 
he had missed her, how charming the 
presence of a woman was in the 
house, and how lonely he had been. 

Mrs. Tremaine flushed when he bent 
and kissed her forehead, but she 
did not return his caress. He won- 
dered.what the workings of her mind 
had been during the days when she 
had been sick-nurse—what she knew 
of the cause of the accident. 

When he had seen Isobel in bed 
after the accident, she had spoken in 
so low a voice that mo one but him- 
self had heard her injunction that he 
should not let her father know. 

“Miss herself 
again?” 

“Quite. She thinks of nothing but 
to be on horseback again as soon as 
possible.” 

“T understand that.” 

“You do? If I were her father, I 
should forbid her ever to ride again.” 

“You would make a coward of her.” 


Malvern is quite 


“Mr. Malvern has been obliged to 
consent to her learning to ride cross- 
country.” 

“Plucky little girl!” 

The exclamation was not out of his 
mouth before he regretted it, but Mrs. 
Tremaine ignored it. She was putting 
little touches to the room, disarranged 
in her absence. 

“Her father is going to take her to 
Hot Springs for six weeks.” . 

John felt at once a great disappoint- 
ment and a great relief. This would 
enormously simplify matters. Six 
weeks would bring them almost to 
Christmas time, when the Northern 
Tremaines should arrive. 

From his mother’s attitude &nd the 
fact that she said nothing, he believed 
that Malvern had not pained her by 
telling her that John was the cause 
of Isobel’s accident. 

Mrs. Tremaine ‘touched a letter 
which lay on the table at her hand, 
and which John had not observed. 

“T brought this,” she said succinctly, 
and although she did not leave the 
room, she went over to the window 
and sat there with her sewing. In 
picking up the envelope with its ad- 
dress in a strange handwriting, John 
experienced what every man in love 
feels when he first sees his name writ- 
ten by the woman’s hand. It was 
frank, it was simple, it might have 
been a boy’s writing, it was so round 
and clear. He opened the letter. 

It had no address. 


“A box of wondérful flowers came 
to me from Richmond the other day. 
There was no card with 'them. _I have 
no right to suppose that they were 
from you; yet, I can’t help thinking 
that you sent them. 


“Many people have sent me flowers 
from Richmond. I have even had some 
from New York. But these I liked 
the best of all. lf you*ask~your 
mother, she will ‘tell you the last of 
them have only just faded. 

“Tf you didn’t 
please don’t tell 
rather not know. 

“Tim tells me that Wildcat is dead. 
I couldn’t ask until today, because I 


send them 
me so. I 


to me, 
would 
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2 
any 
feared to ask. Poor beautiful crea. = 
ture, I am so awfully sorry! If y 
doesn’t seem right, does’ it? that a ing { 
girl’s recklessness and a man’s rude. adve 
ness should be the cattse of an inno. peri 
cent creature’s death. Aren’t you aw. ¥ 
fully sorry? Won't you ride over and _ 
tell me so? I am quite well enough _ 
to see you. the 
“Sincerely, ate’ 
“ISOBEL MALVERN.” F 

Tremaine read the letter, folded it ee 
up, and put it in his pocket. There teste 
Was no reason in her eyes why he wea 
should not come. Even the most cas. I 
ual neighbor would have been polite larg 
enough to call several times to in- the 
quire. Serg 

By one rudeness after another, by oa 
continued churlish impoliteness, he yeal 
would doubtless arrive at the point of 
making her understand. 

Making her understand what? Mak. Ac 
ing a charming woman understand — 
that you think she is in love with you; W. 
that you on your part are indifferent, 
and intend taking the most uncivilized 
means to disenchant her? . as 


As these reflections passed through 7 
his mind, he said quietly to hinsdi,#j—— 


touching the letter against hig C 
breast: E 
“And I love her.” | 


Leavitt came into the room. Joh 
saw him go over to Mrs. Tremain 
where she sat, lift her hand, arid kis§ 
it. 

“Back, Molly? It has been a lo 
while,” he said in an undertone, a 
John saw them look at each other.§ 

Unlike himself, Leavitt had no reas 
son to keep from Malvern House, ang 
he had been a faithful visitor. 


“We have been mighty lonely 
John and I,” said the lawyer. “Rivera 
side was like an oyster-shell with thé 
pearl gone, wasn’t it, John?” ] 


| * 


John watched them. 


The peculiar delicacy of his moth# 
er’s skin made all her emotions evil 
dent by the gentle rising of the colof 
to her cheeks. She blushed when he 
admirer touched her hand, she smile 
on him more kindly than John ha@ 
ever seen her smile. The romance om q 
it touched him. ‘ 


er 





CHAPTER XVIII 
TREMAINE STATES THAT HE 
WILL NOT RUN FOR 
CONGRESS 
H® SAW Isobel Malvern once be 
fore she went away. Coming std- 
denly into Leavitt's office, toward she an’ 


-_— 


end of the week, he found himseff in a sz 
the room with her, for she sat before men 
Leavitt’s desk in his revolving chait. phe 
She had ridden over. The: 
To Isobel the shock was great. cos 
When the cruel red that stained het life 
cheeks had died, and she grew quite) The 
pale, John saw, on her forehead just Pro 
above her cheek, a bright little scat Fe 
u 
He also saw that they had cut off het You 
beautiful hair, which was short like a Fait 
boy’s under her riding-hat. = 
Without the formality of any greet Wis 
ing, he asked quickly: sigh 
“Are you riding again so soon?” Ton 
Isobel’s whip was on the table. Her fort 
russet boots showed beneath het, By 
short brown skirt. and 
“Why, of course. It was the only “ey 
thing to do, otherwise I might have = one 
been afraid forever. Don’t you think ahe; 
I was right?” nd 
He had never seen anythinge 5°. 
frank as her blue eyes, nor had he} TH 
ever seen anything so enticing as the. 
smile on her red lips. e When 
Her feelings were clear as crystal Sa Rima 


She was unaccustomed to concealment Sa 
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<7OU'RE safe when you buy 
cattle. You know cattle 
use they’re a big part of 
your business. 

You can be just as safe in buy- 
ing guaranteed clothes. Just take 
advantage of our 75 years’ ex- 

rience in making them. 

You can be safe because we 
can tell you what fabric wears 
longest—what are the sensible, 
long lasting styles—how to get 
the longest service at a moder- 
ate price. 

For wear weervice > looks=- 
most-for-dollar—you can’t beat 
Clothcraft Serge Specials— 
tested by over a half million 
wearers. 

In the Clothcraft Shops, the 
largest single clothing plant in 
the world, we specialize on 
Serge Specials because we've 
never found anything that gives 
more satisfaction year in and 


year out. 











Actual samples of these serges — 
brown, gray, and blue—F REE—in 
alittle folder, with a big message. 
Write us to ‘‘Send Serge Folder.’’ 


THE JOSEPH & FEISS CO. 
635 St. Clair Ave., N.W., Cleveland, Obio 















Cleans as Easily 


as a China Bowl 
f 
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Ea 
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Sturges Steel Churns save time 
and labor and give the best 
churning results. The all-metal 
barrel, soldered smoothly, makes 
them easy toclean and keep clean. 
Nocorners to hold dirt—no wood 
to soak up milk. Never look 
greasy. 

Beautifully finished in red and 

blue. One lasts a lifetime. If 

your dealer hasn't them, write 
for circular No. : 


STURGES & BURN 
MFG 


Chica, 
i so 


Sturge 


Steel Churns 
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When writin 
@ to an advertiser, say: 
$0 a8 an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which 
the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 
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Good Times Just Ahead 


PROSPERITY is within our reach in 
America. 

All we need to have and to hold it is 

& sane, sure grasp on its simple ele- 

ments, 


They are Industry, Integrity, and 
Faith, 


These are the cardinal virtues of hu- 
man relations. They are the under- 
Pinnings of healthy, natural business 
life and the foundation of a whole- 
Some social system. 
They are the fountainhead from which 
fogress springs, A well-known busi- 
ness economist has called them the 
Fundamentals of Prosperity.” 
Your purchases are an expression of 
aith, They are evidence of your In- 
dustry. Make them confidently from 
Usiness institutions of Integrity. 
Wise spending gives stability to 
farning and for that reason is far- 
Sighted thrift and sound economy. 
comorrow’s change for the better will 
i me about through the combined ef- 
= of each and every one of us. 
ed sheer force of numbers and co- 
mation, by the high power of heart 
f mind, we can put Business on a 
hee Stable b&sis. 
ioe we link our faith with industry, 
ee with courage, and forge 
, 
as make an uncommon effort to- 
a common end—Good Times. 
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“1 am writing 


She had a fine scorn of any ruse, and 
in this first love she could not conceal 
the tumult of feelings that Tremaine 
had roused in her. 

' He did not refer to her accident. 

“I came to see Leavitt on a matter 
of business, but my business can wait 
for yours. It must be very serious to 
bring you to a lawyer’s office.” 

Seeing on the man’s face no soften- 
ing, failing to meet the response she 
longed to see, the girl said to herself, 
with a sinking of her heart: 

“Oh, he is harsher, colder than ever! 
It means nothing to him to see me. 
In a moment Mr. Leavitt will come in. 
Tomorrow we shall be gone from 
Riverside. Why did he look at me as 


37? 


he did when I was hurt? 

Aloud she said: “I understand that 
you are the busiest man in Virginia. 
I suppose you are making your elec- 
tion campaign.” 

“I shall not accept the nomination,” 
he answered shortly, and she ex- 
claimed with interest: 

“Not accept the nomination! But 
you're not serious.” 

“Quite. I am not a politician; I’m 
a farmer and a mine-superintendent.” 

She went on more naturally, the im- 
personal conversation helping her.to 
gather herself together. 

“Do you know, I really don’t be- 
lieve that you are anything you say 
you are.” 

In her half laughing words, there 
was something that caught Tremaine’s 
ear. He looked at her sharply and 
asked: 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why,” returned Isobel Malvern, “I 
mean that you always seem to me—I 
don’t quite know how to put it—not 
exactly acting a part—you are too,real 
for that—but keeping back séme- 
thing.” She hesitated: 

“You see, when I met you first, you 
were dressed like a field hand, and 
you weren’t that!” 

He laughed harshly. 

“I am just what you see.” 

“No,” she said thoughtfully, “no}3 
what shall I say?” 

“Say it,” he commanded. 

“It’s vague. I can ’t express it; it’s 
just a feeling.” 

John had seated himself on the 
table near her and picked up her rid- 
ing-whip. He was in love with her 
and could not tell her so. Every word 
Pee . “ @ 
she said interested him deeply. She 
was now showing him something of 
the working of her mind. 

“When you saw me first,” he said 
grudgingly, as though he were forcing 
himself to talk with her against his 
will, “I was a field hand, and I de- 
ceived you.” 

Isobel smiled. “And the second time, 
too, you were a field hand.” 

“And I deceived you.” 

“And the third time you were a field 
hand.” 

“And“vou only found me out be- 
cause I carried a fine piece of linen 
for a handkerchief.” 

“No,” she said slowly, “that’s not 
quite so.” 

“But you didn’t guess?” 

Once again his eyes were. on her 
with a cruel intentness for a man who 
did not love her. He saw the blood 
beating in her cheeks. 

Tremaine understood women and 
knew his power here, and that he had 
only to put out his hand, so idly play- 
ing with her whip, to take hers. He 
believed that he might encircle her 
lovely chin and lift her lips to his. 
He knew, too, that she was struggling 
not to say to him all she wished. The 
domination in him—aside from his 
love—tempted him, but he was also 
hungry to hear her speak. 


“No,” she said slowly, in a low 
voice, “I did not see that you were 
John Tremaine.” 





She stopped. 


“Well,” he urged, “well then, I did 
deceive |” 

“But I saw,” she went on, “some- 
thing perhaps even you would think 
rather subtle in me to see.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“I saw that if you were a field la- 
borer, you were quite different from 
any field laborer I ever heard of. I felt 
it the first time and more strongly the 
second.” 

Was the role that he was playing 
actually forcing this young girl out of 
her role? Was she making lovg to 
him? It had its charm, She dreW off 
her heavy white riding-gloves, setting 
free her delicate hands. They were 
fine, but strong and capable, well 
modeled. He had seen jewels in 
Africa, from his own mines, that he 
would like to put upon her fingers. 
There were no rings, but she would 
wear them well. 

“And between the second time and 
the third time,” he pursued, “you did 
me the honor to analyze my person- 
ality.” 

His tone might have hurt her, but 
she was not going to allow herself to 
be hurt by him. It would take’a great 
deal of cruelty to obliterate from her 
mind John’s face as he had bent to- 
ward her when she was injured, and 
the memory oi his look. 

“Yes,” she said frankly, “I thought 
about you, if you call it analysis. lf 
you had been a field hand, I shouldn't 
have thought about you, and so you 
see, after all”—her voice was pecu- 
liarly sweet—“I really, in a way, knew 
you, didn’t I?” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Tremaine 
“Tt is rather subtle, isn’t it?” 

She sat back, composed herself 
Their interview was being prolonged 
beyond her wildest hope. 

“Not really subtle,” said Isobel. 
“It’s quite simple and brings me. to 
what I said a few moments ago: that 
I think perhaps I really know you 
better than you think.” 

He knew that the situation was 
dangerous. If he did not break the 
spell he would be unable to restrain 
himself from telling her then and 
there that he loved her. He said prac- 
tically : 

“You mean to say then that, you 
think I am a born politician and not a 
farmer or a miner?” 

He laughed, put down the riding- 
whip, and thrust his hands in his 
pockets. His tone, the unmoved ex- 
pression of his face, hurt her. 

“You have great powers,” she said 
quietly, “and I am sure that you could 
go as high as you like. Virginia needs 
just such a man as you to represent 
her.” She continued: “There have 
been big Tremaines in history. It 
seems rather a shame you should give 
to Africa and to England what you 
are not willing to give to us.” 

She did not dream how she goaded 
him. It twas hard enough ,to be 
obliged from a sense of honor to re- 
linquish all he was _ relinquishing, 
without her knowledge that in so do- 
ing he disappointed her. ‘ 

He laughed. 

“My brother, Judge Tremaine,” he 
said, “carried the Tremaine banner 
very high. He remained in his own 
country and made the name famous 
in New York state.” 


Isobel laughed. 

He was surprised and asked: 

“What makes you take it in that 
way?” 

“Oh,” she said, “the idea of Judge 
Tremaine carrying a banner. But | 
forget that you had not seen your 
brother for fifteen years.” 

“Did you know him?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Well,” said Tremaine, “he does not 
seem to have charmed you as he did 
most people.” 
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The “Quality 
Ginner’— 


—the one who produces the 
BEST SAMPLE—will gin the 
cotton this season, ~ ~ 
Owing to the great difference 
in price now existing between 
the lower and higher grades of 
cotton, growers are going to in- 
sist on GOOD SAMPLE as 
they have never before, and 
they will take their cotton 
where they are sure of get- 
ting it. 
“MUNGER SYSTEM” 
meané the best in cotton gin- 
ning—sample, turn-out, lowest 
operating cost and longest life. 
As usual, a better MUNGER 
SYSTEM outfit for 1921. 
Install a new MUNGER 
SYSTEM outfit. If your old 
outfit is run down or out of 
date, tune it up with new ma- 
chines or improvements. 
Order early. Write nearest 
Continental Sales Office. 


CONTINENTAL 
GIN! COMPANY, 


Sales Offices: 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Atlanta, Ga. Charlotte, N. C. 
Dallas, Tex. Memphis, Tenn. 








Thorough springtime spray- 
ing rids trees of fungous 
troubles and rewards you with 
smooth, satin-finish fruit. 
Make sure your spray mate- 
rials are efficient, 


Atomic Sulphur 


has proven to be a most depend- 
able remedy for scab and 
brown rot of the peach and for 
Apple Scab, Cedar Rust and 
other fungous troubles on 
apples. It is a timely spray to 
use right now. 


Free Spraying Service 


We advise, direct and co-operate with 
fruit growers in all spraying matters. 
Wri us plainly about your spraying 
problems. Our Service Department 
answers inquiries personally. Your 
name on our mailing list brings you 
our Bulletin issued seasonably with 
timely spraying information. Address 





General Chemi 


[Insecticide Dept.25 Broad St, New York, 








(To be continued) 


EUREKA FISH 
ATLANTA, 


A post card will put you on 
to something that will turn 


your neighbor green with envy 
after seeing you catch dead 
loads of fish in streams where 
he has became disgusted try- 


ing to catch them in the old- 
fashioned way. It will tickle you to see it 
catch house and musk rats, and you will soon 
get rid of terrapins and crawfish. other tackle 
catches at all seasons like 


No t 


this, 
(Note—We have moved from Griffin, Ga. 
to Atlanta, Ga.) 
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RAP . CO., 















































































































HIGH YIELDS _ | 
Make LOW COSTS 


Increase the yield per acre, cut production 
costs, improve the quality of your crop and 
protect against weather, insects and dis- 
eases by the liberal use of 


ROYSTERS 


FERTILIZERS 


TRADE “aan 


+ . . 
REGISTERER 


See your Royster dealer 
and place your order now 


F. S. Royster Guano Co. 


Norfolk, Va. Richmond, Va. Lynchburg, Va. 
Tarboro, N. C. Charlotte, N. C. Washington, N. C. 
Columbia, §. C. Spartansburg, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Macon, Ga. Columbus, Ga. Montgomery, Ala. 
Birmingham, Ala. Baltimore, Md. Toledo, Ohio 











AUTOMOBILE PARTS 
CHEVROLET 

SCRIPPS-BOOTH 

| MARMON 

WHITE TRUCK 
We have a complete stock for 
prompt shipment. 

| SOUTHERN MOTOR CO., 

| 1518 Sumpter St., 

_ Columbia, South Carolina. 
= : —=J} 


Freee ROOFING 


(de ser Toughest weather-resgister. Used and 
| j recommended by thousands of South. 
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fern farmers. Strictly A-1 quality —no 
}eeconds. No pulp, no tar — will not 
| 8tick in rolls, Easy to lay. No short 
=}lengths —strietly one-piece rolls of 108 
~square feet, with cement, nails and 

-j directions for ing. 
PRICE — because sold direct 
——— DY South's oldest and 
;| largest Machinery and Supply House. 


SLATE-SURF ACE SHINGLES 


1|The most attractive, 
durable and economica) 
roofing for residences. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO, 





for free 
samples and 











RICHMOND. V4 


prices. ' 
9th & Cary Ste. | : : caaeee 42 adhe - 
7 [gressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the advertising it carries.” 





Write today | 


lowest direct | 


| SPRING GROVE, VIRGINIA, 


DICKEY GLAZED HOLLOW TILE SILOS 
“THE FRUIT JAR OF THE FIELD” 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT FOR EARLY ORDERS 
Will hold shipment until June if desired. 
Send for catalog No. 24, and list of satisfied DICKEY GLAZED 
HOLLOW TILE SILO owners in your state. 
W. 8 DICKEY CLAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
T McComb, Iitinois. 


THE TREASURES OF MAYVILLE” 


By 0. 3. SCHUSTE 


A Novel of Country Life 


Full of optimism and achievement. 
Hundreds of the ablest minds of 
the country have paid tribute to it. 
Dr. W. J. Spill:nan, formerly one 
of the most inspiring leaders of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and now Editor of 
The Farm Journal, a farm maga- 
zine with a million and a half cir- 


culation, says: 
“IT have just this moment finished read- 
ing your wonderful little book, ‘The Treas 
ures of Mayville’. I wish I had the ability 


to tell you the pleasure I have had from 
it. Would that every citizen in this great 
country could read it, and that the lessons 
it carries might sink deep into their con- 
sciousness. I found it delightful reading 
—hard to lay aside for other necessary 


duties. 

Get your copy from the nearest 
book store or send $1.50 direct 
for a copy, postpaid. 


The Little Publishing Co., 



















This free catalogue will help you to solve 
your ‘water’supply. problem and to select 
,the right kind of pump. 


KANAWHA WOOD and 
RED JACKET IRON PUMPS 


Easy to Work - Easy to Fix: 
Give Masting satisfactory 
service.¥ A child can operat 
them and when th ed 
necessary you can do the 
work yourself. . 4 
m\ Nearly fifty years of success- 
4\ ful pump building is your 7 





If your dealer cant supply 
rect. 


you, write us di 























Kanawha’ Pomp. Works 


Md. U. 8. A. 











arrives. 


Chatt 





You pay no money until Silo 


Kansas City, Missouri. 














When writing te advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in The Pro- 
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| How Many Pay Days Do You Haye} | 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
REDUCING THE COST 






KNEW a man, and perhaps yoy 

know others, who farmed for only 
one pay day a year. He found his pay 
days so far apart and the return from 
them so small that he finally wag 
forced to sell his farm to pay hig 
debts.” This man moved his family fp 
town where his wife and his chikirey 
and he himself secured work in a fag. 
tory where pay day came every week 








But there was another man in the 
same neighborhood who grew cotton 
and depended upon it for his maiy 
pay. He also grew the corn, oats, hay, 
and pasture needed for thework stock 
and other animals.@He kept a good 
milk cow, grew some hogs for his 
meat, and in the garden grew all the 
vegetables the family could use. Ip 
this way he kept his store bills down, 


With a little planning he soon found 
that seed sweet potatoes made possi. 
ble a pretty good pay day in March, 
An extra heifer or two, freshening in 
spring brought a nice little pay day in J 
April or May. A few yearlings, a few } 
extra pigs, a wagon load or two of! 
corn not needed on the place helped 
fill out the season with more pay days, J 
A few bales of wheat or oat straw 
or even of Bermuda grass hay con 
tributed their bit. A few sacks of 
home-grown flour, a few sides of 
home-cured meat,a few gallons of 
sorghum syrup, a few bushels of seed 
wheat in the fall, some apples, and 
even some apple cider, all of these 
added their bit towards building up 
extra pay days. And all the while his 
wife had a pay day every week from 
chickens or. eggs or butter. 


Thus to his cotton pay day this mas 
added other little pay days, each one 
piling its bit of cash upon that brought 
in by the chief crop. By growing his 
feed and rations at home, the store 
bills amounted to comparatively lit- 
tle. With the extra pay days he was 
usually able to pay cash for the things 
he had to buy. In this way he ac- 
tually kept down thé cost of operat- 
ing his farm and maintaining his fam- 
ily. And while he did not grow quite 
so much cotton per plow as some of 
his neighbors, he did succeed in pro- 
ducing his cotton at a much less cost 
per family. And when his cotton pay 
day“came it actually amounted to 
something. 


Timely Orchard Notes 


LL berries, grapevines, and fruit 

trees should be fertilized now and 
cultivated. Manure is one of the best 
fertilizers for an orchard. Nitrate of* 
soda applied just as the buds swell 
will help wonderfully. If the trees 
or vines are not growing as well as 
you would have them grow, apply one 
or two pounds of a complete fertilizer 
in a wide circle about the tree. 

Cultivate all plants clean, just as 
you would cotton or tobacco. If the 
orchard is in a cover crop»plow down 
about the time crimson clover begins 
to bloom. Then to late June or July 
cultivate the orchard clean. If crops 
are grown in the orchard, see that 
they are fertilized and cultivate 
clean. One cultivation serves both for 
the fruit and the crops grown be 
tween the rows. 

In taking up a fruit tree more that 
three-fourths of the roots are ett 
away. The top of the tree should be 
cut back proportionately. . Prune 
broken roots and keep a sharp watel 
for insects and diseases. Do not sé 
the enemies of your fruit in the 
ground with it. 


Peaches and piums will soon be int 
bloom in all parts of the South 
See that. your spraying outfit is in Of 
der and your spray material om hate 

Examine all trees and vines S 
aphis and scale. They live throug 
the winter and multiply rapidly 4§ 
soon as warm weather comes. 
will never be killed more easily thao 
now. Use self-boiled lime-sulphut 
° C. L. NEWMAN. & 
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hay, grazing, and- soil-improving 


Saturday, March 12, 1921 


Sweet Clover the Redeemer of the 
Poor Soils of the South 


WEET clover will grow on poorer 
soils than any other legume, and 
on as great variety of soils as any 
other—wet, sandy, rocky, clayey, or 
gravelly soils, It will make more pas- 
ture and hay and humus at the same 
time than any other legume. 
Land for sweet clover may be in- 
oculated from soil where alfalfa has 
grown. I have been growing clover 
and alfalfa in a small way for six or 
eight years, and the farther I go, the 
better I like it and the easier it is to 
get a good crop. Any one who will 
give it a fair trial is sure to like it, 
There are three reasons why some 
farmers are discouraged in the very 
beginning: First, we generally get a 
poor stand to begin with. Second, if 
it is cut or pastured closer than six 
or eight inches, it gets killed out. 
Third, stock do not much like it when 
it is first given to them. This third 
objection has not given me any trou- 
ble worth speaking of. After a little 
while, the clover was eaten as readily 
as any Other hay or pasture crop. I 
will advise the beginner to begin in a 
.small way and enlarge his acreage as 
he learns more about it and gets more 
soil inoculated. 
To be sure of success from the start, 
for each acre one should have 400 to 
600 pounds of soil from a sweet clover 
or alfalfa field, or the commercial in- 
oculated soil. It should be sowed 
when there is no sunshine, and may 
be sowed at any time from September 
1 to April 1, though September, Feb- 
ruary, and March are the best months. 
R. L. PATTON. 
Swannanoa, N. C, 


Editor’s Note—Sweet clover, Bok- 
hara clover, Melilotus, and Bee 
clover are one and-the same. In some 
parts of the South it has become well 
established and is of great value for 


crop. The legume is a thick-rooted 
biennial and readily reseeds itself. 
ft is not difficult to get rid of in cul- 
tivated fields. Try an acre of it and 
give it a fair chance—prepare a good 
seed bed on deeply broken soil. Ap- 
ply lime abundantly, fertilize, inoc- 
ulate and sow 10 to 15 pounds of seed 
to the acre, treating as you would 
alfalfa or clover. Sweet clover is one 
of our best honey crops. 


- Jest Before Planting 

“WEL soy beans germinate that have 
been kept over one season?” asks 
areader. 

Soy bean seed do not keep very 
well, It is not safe to plant soy beans 
that have been kept over a season, 
Without testing to see if they will 
sprout. 


Under any conditions soy beans 
should be handled very carefully. 
They heat very readily and if not 
thoroughly dried before being stored, 
their vitality may be seriously dam- 
aged. Even new seed should be ex- 
amined very carefully before planting 
and if they seem to be molded in the 
least they should be tested for ability 
to sprout. 


Coal Ashes Poor in Fertilizer Value 


A READER asks if there is any fer- 
tilizing value in coal ashes. 


One ton of ashes from soft coal 
Contains from 8 to 10 pounds of pot- 
ash worth about $1, and 8 to 10 pounds 
of phosphorus worth now about 48 to 
cents. By way of comparison we 
May call attention to the fertilizing 
Value of unleached wood ashes. These 
Contain as a rule from 80 to 120 
Pounds of potash worth about $10 and 
‘rom 20 to 40 pounds of phosphorus 
Worth from $1.20 to $2.40. 


He hath never fed of the dainties that are 


pred in a book; he hath not eaten paper, as 
be he hath not drunk ink; his intel- 
mal 's not replenished; he is only an ani- 
Shak Only sensible in the duller parts.— 





An open discussion over a sack 
closes many sales for Ce-re-a-lia 
Sweets. 






EARLY DAN 











GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
PROTEIN — eee 10% 
tT 45% HYDRATES 50% 
FA MADE FROM 
BREWERS Cnn 
DM = CORN MEAiI- 
eee WHEAT BRAN- ae 
HEAT MIDOLINGS-~ 
CORN GLUTEN FEED-~ 
OLO PROCESS O/L MEAL~ 

















Wei ay . THE EARLY AD a: 
A Message to Dairymen Who Think 








Think what it means to buy dairy feed on a guarantee like this: 


Feed CE-RE-A-LIA SWEETS to one cow for four weeks. If you don’t get more or better milk, 
and if you don’t find that the feed pays you in dollars and cents, you get your money_back. 
This offer holds good, no matter what you are using now—home-grown, ready-mixed, 
high-priced or low-priced feed. 


Think of this: What Ce-re-a-lia does for ene cow it will do for your entire herd. 










Think how impossible it would be to lower our quality when we guarantee results as above. 





Think of the milk-producing ingredients in CE-RE-A-LIA SWEETS, its perfect, unvariable 
balance—20% protein, 50% carbohydrates, 4.5% fat, 10% fibre. 


Think what value molasses adds to dairy feed. Your cows like it—digest more of the 
feed—give more milk. Molasses is mixed in CE-RE-A-LIA SWEETS by an improved process. 
No caking, no hardening of feed im any weather. Write today for details of 4 weeks’ trial. 

309 Carew Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
THE EARLY & DANIEL CO., Co ee 


Manufacturers of Tuxedo Chop, Ce-re-a-lia Eggmash, Tuxedo Scratch, Tuxedo Hog Ration. 
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MADE OF CONCRETE, IMPROVES WITH AGE 


FARM DRAIN TILE D SHY 





LOW IN PRICE PROMPT SHIPMENT \ oa 
CEMENT PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Wilmington, N. C. me 
: MSO 





One Man Outfit ) iS 
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EVE A slight push or pull starts 

FE Make More Money From Your || § R CONTROL 2. ttope Saw, leaving En- 

OR SALE ° 6 y gine running. Old fashioned arm-swing metion 

A 430 Acre Combination Grain- Grains—Mill Them Yourself Py Me Reg se h’s oldes eatand largest Machinery 
Tobacco-Stock-Dairy Farm ‘. om Vour Neighbors’ Grae und Supply House. Cash or easy payments. Alse 


: Few Months J ines, Gasoline and Kerosene, 
One-half mile from Burkeville, a town Will Pay for Your Mili. Potable gen ion, ate. Write for gree @lus 
with best transportation, eighteen pas- 


Get a Blue Ridge Mill. You talog, and low direct prices, 
senger trains scheduled daily, good high will make more money from SusiTH-COURTNEY CO., Sth & Cary Sts., @ichmond, Va. 
school, hard surfaced roads both sides Wed 


your grain crops. You will 
farm. 165 acres cleared, 40 acres fertile make & neat profit and pre- 
bottoms, 200 acr densely wooded 1% 






















form a fine service by mill- 





miles depot, entire — fenced and cross- —. ihe Diu IF YOU WANT THE BEST SEEDS 
fenced; ings ft ish running wa i : 2 ad . 

on pliteee Makers ibetemabionas ebege* Simple. dura INSIST ON 

dairy barn, three silos, good dwelling, ~ operate, It is . ¥ 





rigidand 
strong. Fan re- 
moves light 
irt Metal 
n keeps 

all other dirt 
out. Meal is 


three tenant houses, all necessary out- 
buildings, four tobacco barns, splendid 
orchard. A money-maker, over six hun- 
dred dollars month milk check. Must be 
seen to be appreciated. For quick sale 
and immediate possession given. Will 





i clean. Buhrs 
include three horses, one mule, two colts, are hard. and flinty—easy to sharpen; wiil not run 
one good milk cow, fifty chickens, feed, together when mill runs empty. Meals, have won- 
$3,000 worth farm implements, machin- ety Rest cet, Mill A | to . - 
ery, wagons, Stewart truck, etc. A sacri- made in five sizes, from 
= “ : : inch Buhrs. Operated by 4 to 20 H. P. engine. 
fice at $23,000; $7,000 cash, balance to suit Require less power, give less vibration. Grind flat eset 
purchaser; interest 6 per cent. Owner has meal, medium meal, round meal, grits, chops, - , 
other interest. See this farm before you hominy, cracked corn, chicken feed, Graham flour, ——ASK YOUR DEALER TO SUPPLY You-—— 
buy. Address owner, whole wheat, or Buhr flour, cracked wheat or any If He Won’t, Write Us. 
é . = pote oF is mate from shelled or thresh- 
Burkeville Stock Farm Saueemenen ites ian” incl e THE BELT SEED C6@., 
Box 65 Burkeville, Va. UE RIDGE MILL CO., Roaring River, N. BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 
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The things which the average man wants 
most in a motor car are precisely the 
things for which Dodge Brothers Motor 
Car is celebrated everywhere 


Wherever you go, owners will tell you 
that the qualities they most appreciate in 
Dodge Brothers Motor Car are the low 
cost of gasoline and oil, the high mileage 
they get out of tires, and the unvarying 
good service 


People buy Dodge Brothers Motor Car 
because they know they can rely upon it 


Dooce BrRotTHERS, DETROIT 




























































SEND NO MONEY 


Write quick for this amazing 
underwear gain. Only 
limited quantity. Wonderful 
quality genuine French Bal- 
briggan union suit. Great- 
est value ever offered. 
Each suit worth $2.00. 


_ 3 UNION $989 
*3 Mail postcard or letter to- 
“7 day sure, this very minute, 
for 3 union suits, extra 
; cut, short ——_ 
sleeves, ankle leng 
neatly trimmed throughou 


LATEST OUT 


=Log and Tree Saw,(# 
OW yourcan get the latest WITTE Arm 
Swing, Lever Controlled, Force Feed 
Log Saw for sawing up logs any size. 
Moves like a wheelbarrow—goes any- 
where—saws up-hill, down-hill or on level. 
Cuts much faster than former rigs, Oper- 
ated by a high power, frost-proof 


ITTE 4-Cycle Engine 


Costs only 26 to 60 cents a day to oper- 
ate. Double the powerneeded for saw- 








ped aly ia appeer: ence wit 4 ou used fon belt work. 
.4 r. JH 
ROMONEY. | Foy only 82.30 New WITTE Tree Saw 
° tlow cost additional you can 
CHARGES, another now get the new WITTE Tree 


Saw ipment — changes 
Saw to Tree Saw. Saws down 
trees any size. 


Send for Log and Tree — =: 
Saw Catalog. ~ 
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ground. Goes anywhere. We are making 
8 special advertising price NOW—So write 
at once for complete descri 
wonderful outfit F’ 5 


2) 4 WITTE Engine Works 


2356 Oakiand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


For this Complete Log Saw 
¥. O. B. Kansas City 
From Pittsburg. 
Don’t buy any Log Saw, Tree 
Saw or Buzz Saw Outfit until 
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hh Pa.., odd $6.50 


ion of this 


BRANCH SAW $23.50. 











Pitsburgh, Pa. 








in this minute before it 


aaa % _ 2356 Empire Bidg., 








too late. Sizes 34 to 46. 
Just give name, 
breas 
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~— LOCAL AGENTS WANTED — | Satches then likes dy-trap catches dies, Made in 
wi 


eed someone to take subscriptions for us in your 


eo Eels, Mink, Muskrats and 
Catch Fish other fur-bearing animals 
3 in large comers, with the 


sizes. Write for descriptive price list, and free 


We pay well for this work. Write for 


6 Cents 
designs. yur 


Foot and up. Costs less than wood. 40 
e steel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
teries, Write for free Catalog 


Kokomo Fence Mig. Co. Dept. 482 Kokomo, Ind. 


( 


and Special Prices. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The Next Secrefary of Agriculture ' 


HEN Henry C. Wallace takes the 

oath as Secretary of Agriculture 
on March 4 and becomes a Cabinet 
adviser to the President of the United 
States, he will undertake probably the 
heaviest burden ever placed upon a 
representative of agriculture. The 
problems of peace and reconstructiog 
have become far more difficult than 
were the grievous problems of war. 
time, and American agriculture finds 
itself in the midst of the greatest per. 
plexities in history. The Department 
of Agriculture will have to lead in the 
solution of these problems. 


It is not difficult to forecast some of 
the probable Wallace policies, if we 
read some of his recent writings or 
study the things said at the Minne- 
sota state fair by President Harding 
whose speech there Mr. Wallace is 
credited with having written. So we 
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HENRY C. WALLACE 


eread about thorough and comprelien- 
sive study of crop production aff 
consumption, both here and abroad; 
researches in methods and mechanics 
of marketing; studies of the factors 
which influence agricultural prices; 
and development of agriculture ina 
way that will produce both farm pros- 
perity and plenty of food for all the 
people. 


Henry C. Wallage was born May Il, 
1866, at Rock Island, Ill., the son of 
Henry and Nannie Cantwell Wallace. 
His father was a country preacher in 
western Illinois, who farmed and 
preached alternately. The family soon 
moved to eastern Iowa and later to 
central Iowa. The subject of this 
sketch was reared in the country and 
in small towns where the family lived. 
His early training was received in the 
public schools. In the middle eighties 
he attended the Iowa Agricultural 
College at Ames, then a struggling lit- 
tle school with few friends and with- 
out prestige. 


In 1894 Mr. Wallace purchased 4 
farm paper and began its publication 
in Ames. In a few months his father 
and his brother John went into part- 
nership with him, and the paper was 
named Wallace’s Farmer. This was 
early in 1895, A few months later the 
publication was moved to Des Moines. 
The father was editor and the two 
sons undertook the business manage 
ment, Mr. Wallace soon took up edi- 
torial work and his analysis of the 
railroad problem from the standpoint 
of Corn Belt farmers soon brought 
him recognition as one of the best au- 
thorities on railroads in the United 
States. In his paper and out, Mr. 
Wallace vigorously championed the 
rights of shippers, and this led to the 
organization of the Corn Belt Meat 
Producers’ Association. 


Mr. Wallace held places on several 
advisory committees to government 
bodies during the war, though then 45 














booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds 
wf fish. J.F.Gregory, Dept. 218, Lebanon, Mo. 


always he declined official position 
P. 
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March 12, 1921 


Mayo’s 
SEEDS 


Cur many years experience in 
furnishing seeds to the great- 
est diversified farming section 
in the South, and one of the 
greatest diversified sections in 
the world, should be of benefit 
to you. Let us serve you. 


Soy Beans, Cowpeas, 
Millets, Seed Corn, 

. Seed Oats. 
Clover Seeds all varieties 
Grass Seeds all varieties 

Garden Seeds 
Flower Seeds 


Write today for our Catalog and 
rice List. 














D. R. MAYO 


SEEDSMAN 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


42nd Year. 

















Notice hte patented money and labor-saving features 
of the Guarantee Spreader years and years ahead of 
Other make spreaders. “it's as perfect as human skill 
can make it. Fully equipped with eight points of 
perfection not found om any other spreader. Made to 
Save your lime, ground limestone and commercial fer- 
tilizers. Made to spread these fertilizers evenly or 


sow in rows, Thrown in and out of gear from seat 
With shifting clutch ix your lime and fertilizer 
With the soil before they become wet and ruined, har- 
row your land at the same time. Let one man, boy 
or girl do the work of ten .men gaa five horses. rite 
us tod¢ ay fee our money-saving o and free satales- 


TEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
WOODSBORO, MARY LAND. 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


Get tm@meelien PRICES "WAY DOWN 


.G. the Five geianta! We've knocked the bottom out 
irec t Rof high cost of fence building. 


eee We Pay the Freight and save 


you money. Here’sa man that 


Saved 38 per cent 


Mr. R. D. Dillard, Milton, Okia., 
: writes: “I found all the Fence as 
ss 2 or better than | | expected. isaved 
} 28.65 on my $75.0 

[You will never know how much a can save thruour 


, DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM 


lest. F 












elling plan until you get our free catalog. Write today 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 84 MUNCIE, IND. 











Many are making $15 and up per day 
canning fruits and vegetables for 
market, neighbors and home by 
using a 
“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 
Made better, last longer, no waste, 
gives best results, uses less fuel, 
easy to operate. Prices, $4.50 and 
up. We furnish cans and labels. 
Write for FREE BOOKLET. 


Carolina Metal Products Co., P. 0. Box 100 Wilmington, N.C 


@leman QuickLite 7 


"MAKES AND BURKS ITS OWN GAS CLNNY 


THIS Lamp will make oar GaSe as 


Costs but Sritig over 9 cont on ni ight to use. 
No wicks to Noch ot AT no 
smoke, wand og re, Can" tspill orexplode. Let 
your r dealer eet =e ph. a ik ne on ap- 
Drova! ik about this 
wonderfal £. tind Ay Adivess Dept. PF1 
The Coleman Lamp Company 
Wichita St.Paul Toledo Dallas 
Atlanta Los Angeles Chicago 





































OUR HEALTH TALK 
Keeping Well in March 

N MARCH the weather is very 
changeable, as a rule, and warm 
days with gentle showers may be 
followed by cold weather and heavy 


rains. These suddén changes make 
it important to 
take precautions 
to keep the body 
from being chilled; 
for sudden chil- 
ling lowers the re- 
sistance and pre- 
disposes to colds, 
pneumonia, and 


other affections of 
the respiratory 
system. It is not 
difficult to keep the body strong and 
healthy so that it can throw off or 
resist disease, but too many people 
don’t take the time or trouble to build 
up their body resistance; or they 
don’t know the way by which good 
health may be maintained. The es- 
sentials of keeping well are the same 
for-all the months of the year: Good 
air, good food, good water, good hab- 
its, proper exercise, sufficient rest and 
sleep, personal cleanliness, and atten- 
tion to the bowels. 


What a Bad Cold Is 


HE more common and respiratory 

diseases found in March and the 
spring months are acute coryza or the 
common bad cold, sore throat, and 
cold on the chest. These may occur 
singly or one may follow another; 
and any_or all of tltem may lead to 
bronchitis and pneumonia if proper 
care is not taken of the patient. 


A bad cold is caused by germs 
which live normally in the throats of 
many persons; it is only when the 
body resistance is lowered that these 
germs multiply and cause symptoms. 
It should be remembered that a bad 
cold is catching and may be in epi- 
demic form in a community, school, 
or family. This makes it important 
for a person with the disease to take 
every precaution to prevent its 
spread; the patient should sleep by 
himself, use a separate drinking cup, 
and have a towel all for himself. It is 
usually very easy to detect a bad cold, 
but care must be exercised lest the be- 
ginning of measles or influenza be 
mistaken for a simple cold. 


DR. WASHBURN 


With .a beginning cold, the patient 
feels indisposed, perhaps chilly, has a 
slight headache, and sneezes frequent- 
ly. In severe cases there are pains in 
the back and limbs, a slight fever, and 
dry skin. At first the mucous mem- 
brane of the nose is swollen—“Stuffed 
up”—and the patient has to breathe 
through the mouth. A thin, clear, ir- 
ritating secretion flows and makes 
the edges of the nostrils sore. The 
tear ducts are swollen, so that the 
eyes weep and are swollen. The sense 
of smell and, in part, the sense of 
taste are lost. 


How to Treat a Cold 


ANY attacks of a cold are so mild 

that the patients may be able to 
go about and attend to their work. 
But care should be taken in this, and 
if there is fever or much weakness, 
the patient should go to bed. Bathing 
the feet in hot water and drinking a 
glass of hot lemonade or ginger tea 
before going to bed to induce sweat- 
ing is very beneficial, provided proper 
care is exercised to prevent exposure 
while the body is in a sweat. The dis- 
tressing sense of tightness and pain 
over the forehead and temples may 
sometimes be relieved by ointments 
containing menthol and camphor. A 
spray or gargle of weak salt solution 
(one teaspoonful of table salt dis- 
solved in:a quart of warm water) of- 
ten gives relief but should be used 
very gently. The bowels should be 
opened with a dose of salts and kept 
open, and the patient should drink 
plenty of water; these measures 
which open the bowels and kidneys 
are the most important-remedies. 











horses and mules. 


waste. 





Horse Power 


Grain clogs the systems of your 
It cuts down 
their “‘horse power.” To get a bet- 
ter day’s work at less cost feed them 


Arab 


Arab is a perfectly balanced ration. Every bit of it is clean, digestible 
food. It costs much less than grain because a large per cent of a grain ration is pure 
Arab is acknowledged the best horse and mule feed on the market. 
a few bags from your dealer today and start yourself on the road to a big saving. 


M. C, PETERS MILL CO., Omaha, Nebraska 









HORSE 
& MULE =~ 
“FEED? 


Get 













RED STAR 


TRANSPLANTER 


The Old Reliable 
Tell us your needs. 
Ask your dealer for Raw- 
lings’ goods. 
Catalog free. 
We Give Service. 


, Ab RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





Double 
Shoulder 
Yoke ' 
Extra Full; 


Across 
Chest 


Double ~ 
Stitched 
Seams 





Non- Rapes?” 

Sieeve 

Facine 
Rein.orced\ 
Gusse 


Rush your order in 
A iy Greatest 
lue 


n mate 
aa “wonderful 
o not think you 


50, re’ 
rices. Order today su 

Saiaketat sim Pog scab 

saving. All 3 shirte $2.29. ve neck size. 


- & COM 
910 W.Van Buren St., CHICAGO 





ERNA 
Desk F623 








SF —to send 
Dee oe ee 


It tells how in a few 
weeks you can earn from 
$150 to $400 a month in the 
Auto and Tracter business. 


Be Your Own Boss. At 
small cost learn to be an ex- 


tuUNSO;; 


US 


UP FICEK 
SPotr 


Factory 


GUARANTEED 
- The Genuine Munson’s 


$12.00 Officer’s Shoe 


Ee $5.98 


First Grado. 

The factory 

price—direct 

to you at only 

It is made of the best waterproof 

mahogany calf leather. Guaran- 

teed to give the best wear. Send 

your name and size you wish and 

we will send you these Army Offi- 
hoes. If these shoes are not 

as we back. 


send them b: 
You don’t lose @ cent. 
ot you are sending money order 
check do not include postage. 
Pay only for shoes. We pay post- 
age. 
U. S. National s ~ 9 
Army Shoe Co., 
Dept. 105, Westfield, "Macs: 


R to ride pent oxb isis “ 
Sed sizes of Ranger Bloycise Send 
direc’ 








Mead cycle Cormpany Chicago ve 
Geta FEA THER BED 











Sa 7 1 25-Ib. beds 1 6-Ib. 

ve - = ge pair blankets, 
siz coun ne, 

large size; all for $16.96. fai ane $27.00). 

as a ve wie, i? 95; with 95-Ib. bed, 

$17.96; with 4 bed, Beds alone, =. 

$10.95; 30-lb. ti. a a ‘tb. $12. 95; 40-lb, $13.95. Two 

New feath 


21-2 Ib. om, © ers, best ticking. 
$1.000.00 a so in bank to guarantee satis- 


faction or =o kk. Mail order today or write for cataleg. 
Sanitary Bedding Co., Ost. 102 Charlotte, N.C. 





pert mechanic by theS y 

/ Pete of working on rea] cars, 

///f Use tools not books. Simply 

j f my vee name and address to- 
Free bo “7.9 27 ~x YD hye | 
‘al 10 

machine mee work ioe. Let's @o- --Write Now! 

MORY J. SWEENEY, 


President 
LEARN A TRADE*@ & 


- SCHOOL OF AUTO RACTOR 1ON 
120 S Y BLDG. KANSAS CITY.MO ra 












100 Strawberry 
b, Plants postpaid pide 


d today and get 100 choice) 
strawberry ts, or check or dollar 
bill and get 200 plants. 
for Ay at t Droper 


Order now! 
time, Satis- 

stale Sail & CA ii “= aaa y stock at 
Cat o . ey~~ 4 8 a 
ee ite tod: 











nts 
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FENCE Gee 


The NEVER-SLIP KNOT construction prevents slip- 
ping, sagging, and requires less posts. It is saving 
farmers money. Write at once for Free Catalog show- 
ing complete line of fences, barb wire and gates. 
STAPLES FREE with all orders of 200 rods or more 
of our NEVER-SLIP fence. We can furnish our 
famous Birmingham Brand Galvanized Iron Roofing: 
Red and Green slate surfaced roofing; one, two and 
three ply roofing; ready mixed house pa ats, roof paint, 
and metal garages, at attractive prices. Write us today. 


East Birmingham Iron Roofing Co. 
Dept. 20 Birmingham, Ala 
Free Catalog fv youcan save 


money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels t 























B. E. WASHBURN. 
























TS A ROD and 
BR AT 4 Ho 








iron; triple w: 
per tank,nursery egg tester, ther 
mometer. 30 days’ ttial—money back 
if not O. K. Write for FREE catalog. 
clad incubator Co. Bex7 

























Farmers Exchange 


Breeders Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 















































Each tnitial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 
LIVESTOCK JERSEYS 
peewee ROPAP PPR DDD Registered Jerseys Sulls, bull calve bred heifers 
BERKSHIRES Best breeding; good producers. W. G. Houston, Fair 
. field, Va 
_ Larse Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Pi tersburg, V8 We Offer Jersey Calves—Male and female, and 
~ Registered Berkshire ” Pigs- Prolific strair Thos young cows Linebred Noble of Oakland Write us 
Fiournoy, Charlie Hope _ Va your wants Reyn Ida, Inc., Reynolda, N. ¢ 
hire Sow Pigs— 3m mont ths registered, immune, Registered he rsey Cattle—Accredited herd Bulls out 
Ga. c Stuart Eastc ver heavy producing dams One now ready for service 
~ Sgr ty Prices reasonable Satisfaction guaranteed Jos. M 
‘or ale—Fine exc eptional 2-months pigs, from Samuels, Orange, Va 
1920 State Grand Champion Berkshire sow Manice Mw. 22. A. —— — 
Orchards, Jackson Springs, N. RED POLLS 
DUROC-JERSEYS For Sale—One Young, Registered Red Polled Bull 
- J. A. Lax , Rufus, N 
Mona Duroc Farm, “Montvale, Va.- Registered, guar — - - — 
oo _ PET STOCK 
Purebred Duroc-Jersey y Pig $15 each H. L. Yow 
Stanfield — ree ~ oeeee 
Ss mt miss a bargain that Kiml _DOGS 
r y s—Do ss a bares that imball ~ : 
uality uroc on't miss a bargain t mba Wanted Young Purebred Seana" Wounds 7 N 


is offering on livestock page 


Vann Aho kie 








Registered Duroc PRigs—3 months old, $10. W. 8 













































































Krothers, Elizabeth City, N. € oute 4 wa tei red Collie “Pas : 3eautifully marked H. R 
wot enn ee on - sirche ebano ‘enn 
Choice Duroc-Jersey Boars | and Gilts—7 months old a ake eo on 5 
for $205 registered in buyer’s name Paul T. Menzel Johnston, ‘Mebane, oe pup g20 per pair w. 
South Mi — 4 tl ——— 
a Fr Sale—Registered White Collies—Pups, bred 
Fancy Animals—Guaranteed as good as the best matrons Write for prices Green Acre "Keane 
being sacrificed, as I have to sell them quick. Order Marion, Ala. 
from ad on livestock page. W. R. Kimball, Hargrove = 
Registered Big Type Prolific Broo d Sows-——Bred for OULTR N GCS 
April litters; around 500 Ibs. in breeding shape; $100 P Y A D E 
8-months Gilts, out of same, open, $45 None better niet we 
Ideal herd boar, yearling, 500 Ms., $75. Satisfaction ANCONAS 
guaranteed. Old Dominion Stock Farm, Jonesville, Va. _ Anconas Eee $2 per 15. Walnut Grove Farm, 
POLAND-CHINAS pt ohare * 
Poland-Chinas—Big t type. Service boars, bred gilts, uote Fas (eneveare'e ae | 
pigs. W. G. Houst@m, Fairfield, Vi : = ty Rot <x a 
ne *urebred Baby Ancona Chicks—Choice hatching eggs 
ontige, Young. exe Toba: scoville, Nt id boat from select stock. Mrs. John Pugh, Franklinville, 
: . 4. CC e North Carolina, 
_For_Sale—Registered Spotted Poland China Boar For Sale—Sheppard’'s Strain 8S. C. Anconas—7 year 
ees ar “eS sure; a bargain for $60, or ling hens, quality and egg pro luction combined a erice 
xc Th. ogon oper, N. C. $16 Satisfaction guaranteed. M. C. Mullen, Maple 
Extreme ny Type Poland-Chinas—Bred sows, year ville, Bl a stile dhciinicanmnpaitiainaiatets 
ling boars, $75 each. Also booking orders for spring ~ ANDALUSIANS 
pigs by 1,000- >, one at $20 each. E. O. Hunter ~ = . “we 
Winston-Salem Route 7 Blue | Eggs 15 postpaid, $2.25. C. A. 
$$ _— puiyre (onover 
Big Type Paani Chinas—3 months, $15; 4 months, : x= maa fe = 
$20; ; months, $25; bred sows, 250 to 350 Ibs., $50 to Blue on on sues ‘J ~~ roe vd at sia 30, 
$60: 150-%. gilts, $30. All registered free in buyer’s VOStpaid. Bolick Poultry Farm, nover, 5 aie 
name. R. 8. Somerville, Mitchells, Va . BANTAMS 
Three-months Pigs—By Timm’s Model, 1,000-!b 15 Buff Cochin Bantam Eggs—$1.50 Minnie Pat- 
boar, out of mammoth Western bred sow; $20. 300-Ib terson, China Grove, N. C 
oars, same breeding, $60. Bred sows, best “blood 
lines, $100. 8. J. Reich, Winston-Salem, N. C., Rt. 7 { BRAHMAS 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS et prenmes Eggs, $2. Mrs. Chester Deal, China 
Registered Angus Cattle of Quality—Regis tered Po Light iralngas Eges, 15, $1.75 Robert Patterson, 
Jand-China Hogs— Boars, sows, pigs. E. Rowell, (hina Grove, N. 



































fouisa, Va - 7 
= - Light Brahmas-—-Eges, $2 per 15. Walnut Grove 
Angee Cattle for Sele—Bot sexes, best bloodlines, all Farm, Cabarrus, N. C. 
ages rite for further particulars and prices. San Li 73 = 
. . jght Brahmas—15 eggs, $1.75; first prize pen, a 
ford & Rich, } Mocksville, N nee " eggs, $2.50 Minnie Patterson, China Grove; 
Occaneechi Island Farm, Clarksville, Va offer — e — 
Purebred Registered Aberdeen-Angus Bulls and Heif BUCKEYES roe, 
ers, now in training Address ° iipfert, Owner, Buckeye Eges—$2Z, $3, 15, postpaid. Oakhurst Poul- 
Winston-Salem, N.C. try Farm, Williamston, N. C. 
Prize Buckeyes—Egges, $3 15, postpaid. McPherson 
GUERNSEYS ——___—— Poultry Yards, Cameron, N. C 
Registered Guernseys. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, 
Virginia CAMPINES 
Wanted Guernsey, “Heifer Calf. Thompson Orphan Silver Campines—Eggs, $2 per 15. Cockerels, $2. 
age, Charlotte, Walnut Grove Farm, Cabarrus N. ¢ 
Good “Guernsey Bull—15 months, for sale Also bull _Purebred Silver Campines—Prize winners. $2 for 
calf, , from A. R. sires. For pedigree and\prices, write 15 @&&S._ Tom m Saunders, Rutherfordton, a 
F J Julian, § Salisbury, ry 9 CORNISH 
Three Registered _ Guernsey Bull Calves—From dams Dark Conish Indian Game Eggs $2. 50 for 15, pre 


milking 4 to 6 gallons per day; at farmers’ prices if paid. A. L. Camp bell, Cliffside, N 














taken now. If interested, write W. H. Butterworth, —————— roniiaenienesnrteeetsaty 
South Hill, Va. ‘ HAMBURG 
HOLSTEINS Hamburg Eqs —$1.25 sitting, prepaid. J, F. Punch, 
ee ovigien i Newton, 
Sa Registered P ps yg Bulls, » Cows and: ee Silver ee Hamburgs—Eggs, per 15, $1.75; per 
1 = oo foeul a cmd] " —. le for belt work. 309, $3, postpaid. Bolick Poultry Farm, Conover, N. ¢ 
B oar e ve . CRSUOTLE a 








LANGSHANS 


Registered Holsteins—Sired by 30-Th. bull, out heavy 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





ness, and Lower the Death Rate; 
Recent Years.”’ 









































producing dams. sulls only Prices reasonable, Sat- Black Langshans—Winners Tennessee ae Bs 
isfaction guaranteed Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va iry Show and Tennessee State Fair. Eggs, $2 
- vs —— — $3.50 for 30, postpaid. Free mating list. W in York: 
« Holstein-Friesian Cattle—Properly cared for will Tullahoma, Tenn. 
make you independent The greatest dairy breed on — 
% earth. Young stock of all ages for sale. Both high- LEGHORNS 
“rg ; agistere tock. frite y yr «Wa , = 7 J 
ih Wadsworth & Sons,” Solon New York. Ww ss Aeshorns—15 eggs, $2. Paul Wagner, New- 
fall = ton, N ; 
ae oo mee Dark Brown Leghorn Egges—$2 per sitting. Mrs. J. 
— A. Hufham, Clarkton, N. C. ’ a. 
Heavy laying Brown Leghorn Eggs, 15, $1.75. Gar- 
TIRES — “TIRES — TIRES vey Dellinger, Newton, NoC. 
quanta 8. Cc. Brown Tagtoros— 15 eggs, $1.25, prepaid. 
: K. E. Simmons, Newton, N. C. 
] CG d Cy h . 7 * oF 
F Choice 8S. ¢ Brown Leghorns —15 eggs, $1.25, post- 
irestone or 00 ric paid R. W. Punch, Newton, Cc 





Way Below Wholesale Cost (Classified ads. continued on next page) 
The Anderson Motor Co., having adopted cord 
tires as standard equipments we are closing 
out their stock of Fabrics at way below whole- 























xed cost. We offer, subject to prior sale, 
Firestone or Goodrich Fabric Tires for 
$17 .50; a Tube thrown in for $1.50 extra. 

no seconds 


| firsts, 


ACT QUICK—AT_ THIS PRICE 
THEY WON’T LAST LONG 


J.C. HARDIN & CO., 
Rock Hill, South ew. 
= ey 


f COOKED OYSTER SHELL LIME | 


FOR SOUR, SICK’ SOIL 














Purebred 
Irish Cobbler Seed Potatoes 
$4.25 Per 10-Peck Sack 


planting 

















These potatoes were treated before 
and sprayed during their growth to free them 
of all disease. To grow potatoes under these 
conditions, as you know, the cost is consider- 
ably greater than the cost of growing the 
ordinary stock that is being offered for seed 




















Our representative saw them growing and saw 


= . then k for shipmer he difference in 
If you have sour land that is not producing crops the hen oon ees - Sees “has 
as it should, buy Marshall’s Cooked Oyster Shelt proved that they areyworth $3 per bag more. 
Lime. This lime j the result of 20 years’ ex Can make shipment today : 


perimenting. I am so sure of its merits that I will 


sell it to responsible farmers on crop time and WRITE FOR OUR PRICE LIST No. 300 
allow them to see the results before paying for 
same. Prices and terms on application 


We Are Buyers of 
Cowpeas and Soy Beans 


Box 186, 

















J. W. MARSHALL, West Point, va. | 

















id 4 ° Has radiant green 
Magnolia Grandiflora /)\,,2°0°"), Send Prices and Samples, 
sons. Bears beautiful cream-colored and fragrant . 
flowers, Hasn’t’an equal in the whole realm of trees. M 
Order NOW. PRICES: 2 feet, $1.50; 3 feet, $2: 4 GRAY SEED co PANY, 
feet, $3; prepaid in lots of ten_or more. 


Petersburg, Virginia. 


—Ask for Catalog 
BOSTIC, N. C. 


“Beautify Your Home 
VALDESIAN NURSERIES, 


WHOLESALE PRICES ON RELIABLE FIELD SEEDS —— 


Red Clover, $9 bu.; Sweet Clover, $7.50; Unhulled Clover, $3.75; Alfalfa, from $7 to $15; Alsike Clover, 


i: Timothy, $3; Timothy and ‘Clover’ mixed, $5; Seed’ Corn "$2.25: Kaffir, Milo or Feterita, $1.25: 


























Cane ‘Seed, any variety, $1; Millet, $1.25: German Millet, $1.50; Oats, Red Texas, 75e: Barley, $1.25; 
\ Sumac or Sourless Cane Seed, $1.25; SUDAN, $5 ewt.; Blue Grass $19 cwt.; Red Top, $12; Orchard 
Grass, $1 aad Specially Mixed Lawn Grass, 35c Ib SACKS FREE. Satisfaction or money refunded, 


We ship several warehouses and save *you freight. 
if vou NEED ANY — SEEDS, ask us for price li ese prices will save you 35 per cent on 
4 ORDER RIGHT FRoM THis av. RELIABLE SEED CO., SALINA, KANSAS. 

















EXPERIENCE LETTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED FROM 
FARMERS AND FARM WOMEN 


R the best letter received on each subject we will award a prize oi $3, for the 
second best letter $2.50, and we will pay regular space rates for every other letter 
we print. Prize letters not to exceed 300 words. All experience lettérs that ar 
received and cannot be used will be destroyed, unless it is requested that they be 
returned, 
“Experiences in Selling Milk, Butter, and Cream.” ~Mail letters by March 15. 
“Experiences in Selling Fruits.””—Mail letters by March 22 
“Experiences in Selling Eggs”.—Mail letters by April 1. 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN 
“Some Mistakes 1 Have Made,”"—We offer $1 for each short letter we print. Must 
be written on a simgle sheet. W hen preferred name and address will be withheld. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 


“What Has Been Done in My Community to Improve Public Health, Banish Sick- 
What Gur People Have Learned and Have Done in 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 
We pay for all good farm photographs we can use. 


Mail photographs any time. 








Have Fertilizer Companies United 
in Fixing Prices? 


S° FAR I have seen 
schedules py out. by 
companies. These schedules are 
(1) because of the ex- 
tremely high prices 
quoted; and, (2) 
because of the 
practically identi- 
cal prices on the 
“different grades 
and 
goods. 
Very naturally, 
it seems -to me, 
we had expected 
lower-priced - fer- 
Cotton and corn prices are 
on a pre-war basis, and we 
right to expect similar prices 


several price 
various fer- 
tilizer 
remarkable: 


MR. MOSS 


tilizers. 
strictly 
have a 


on fertilizer materials. But on the 
contrary, we have acid phosphate 
quoted higher than ever before, and 


the same as 
was worth 
[ bought 
200-pound 


about 
cotton 


mixed fertilizers 
last year, when 
three times what it is now. 
acid phosphate last year 
sacks ata delivered cash price of 
$23.65. This year the same company 
quotes me at $26.84 for the same mate- 
rial, 

But even more remarkable is the 
quite uniform agreement in the price 
of the same grades of materials put 
out by factories whose schedules I 
have seen. For instance,-four com- 
panies, widely separated in distance if 
not in ideas, quotg acid phosphate in 
100-pound bags at $29, less the usual 
discounts for cash; the old familiar 
10-2-2 is quoted,uniformly at $42.50; 
a 10-2-0 mixture at $37.25; and so on. 

Now the peculiarly remarkable fea- 
ture of these price lists is the way two 
factories, possibly 500 miles apart, 
have identical selling prices for their 
goods. Is it possible that the fertili- 
zer business is so standardized that a 
South Carolina manufacturer can put 
his goods on the market at the 
same price, to a penny, as man- 
ufacturers in Alabama, Mississippi, 
Tennessee? 

The South spends many millions on 
fertilizers, and these are big questions 
for us fellows who pay the bills. 


B. L. MOSS. 


Editorial Comment.—Both 
raised by Mr. Moss are indeed important. 
Just because fertilizers, judiciously used, 
will pay at present prices, is no reason 
for not demanding that fertiliser com- 
panies share more of the farmer’s loss 
with him. We think they should. 

There should also be an investigation 
to determine whether the anti-trust laws 
are being violated in fertilizer price- 
fixing. It is so easy, however, to have 
a purely voluntary informal undefstand- 
ing about prices that we doubt whether 
much. can be done through legislation. 


Taking the Right Step 


THINK we ate now taking the right 

steps in our tobacco ‘and cotton 
growing states. That is organizing. 

And the first and best step is cur- 
tailing the crop. 

Curtailing the crop means a better 
grade of material, no overproduction 
and more, time for raising foodstuff 
for home use, and a surplus to sell. 


questions 


kinds of 





Now in curtailing the tobacco crop 
going to increase to a great 
extent thé food supply. But in selling 
foodstuffs there are times when the 
open market will be overrun with 
farm produce and the price will be 
below zero. 

[ should like to hone from 
farmers along this line. 


T. E. MILLER. 


we are 


other 


Fertilizers for South Carolina 
Farmers 
sane following is a summary of the 
suggestions made by Clemson 


College on the use of fertilizers for 
South Carolina in 1921: 
1. Consider well not only the price 


of the various elements but the needs 


of the soil for the particular crop 
grown. 

In reducing the amount of fer- 
tilizer used, remember that on most 


of our soils ammonia is the limiting 
factor. 

3. Potash should be seshitel in the 
cotton fertilizer on sandy soils at the 


rate of 1% to 3 per cent, but can be 
left out in the Piedmont section for 
One year at least. 


4. For tobacco and truck crops, use 
the best possible fertilizer. 

Plant food in cotton seed is not 
as readily available as it is in cotton- 
seed meal. \ 

In the boll weevil district it will 
pay to use some quick ammoniate to 
hasten early growth, but excessive 
amounts will delay maturity and thus 
increase weevil injury. 

7. Cottonseed meal and acid phos- 
phate, home mixe’ are 
ed for common use this year, 
side application of nitrate of 
or sulphate of ammonia. 


with 
soda 





8. For cotton on sandy and sandy 
loam soils of the Coastal Plain use 
a fertilizer analyzing 7-4-1V. 

Lbs. 

Acid phosphate, 16 per cent.... . 700 
Cottonseed’ meal, 7 per cent.. 1,200 
EK. ca bueneansduck¥elessaee kod vhbveken eens 100 
ee Ree ee ree eee 2,000 


nitrate of 
appear. 


Use 75 to 100 pounds of 
soda when the first squares 

9. For on sandy and 
loam soils of the Coastal Plain 
a fertilizer analyzing 6%4-5-1. 


sandy 
use 


corn 


cent 
cent.. 


Acid phosphate, 16 
Cottonseed meal, 7 


per 
per 





Total 
Use 75 to 100 pounds of nitrate of 
soda when corn is about 4 feet high. 


10. For cotton on the heavy soils, 
of the Piedmont section use a fer- 
tilizer analyzing 9-3-.75, 

Lbs. 

Acid phosphate, 16 per cent.........e000+* 1,000, 
Cottonseed meal, 7 per cent....... ceseens 1,000 
OE eR SPA EM 


Use 75 to 100 pounds of nitrate of 
soda when first squares appear. 

11. For corn on the heavy soils of 
the Piedmont section use a fertilizer 
analyzing 8-4-1. 


Acid phosphate; 16 per cent... 
Cottonseed meal, 7 per cent... 





Total 
Use 75 to 100 pounds of nitrate of 
soda when the corn is about 4 feet 
high. -*A, BB 
Clemson College, S. C. 


“ 


recommend-_ 
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Saturday, March 12, 1921 


[FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


LEGHORNS 
“ Ss. C. ‘White Leqhorns—Fess. postpaid, $2 15. 
givside Poultry Yards, Riggs, Va 
Pedigreed_S. C. White ——— $1.50 15. 
ee Fred Parker, Raleigh, N. C. 
. Brown Leghorn Eggs—$1. oe per 15, delivered. 
ay. G. T. Cooper, Whittier, N. C. 
For Sale—S. C. White Leghorn Hene—t3 per 15, 
postpaid, Cora Reed, Blackstone, Va. 
s. C. White Leghorn Yeorting Hens—8 50 each. 


























0, Be Boughman, Connelly Springs 

“Purebred Brown Leghorn Faas —i5 5 for $1.50; ); 50 
for $4.50. L. P. Liles, Wilson’s Mills, N. C. 

§. C. White Leghorn Cockerels—Shipped on approval, 
$5 each. H. L. Wilmoth, Lawrenceville, Va. 

Purebred Heavy Laying White Leghorns—Eggs, $1.50 
15, delivered. Henry Yount, Rhochiss, N. C. 

Rest Strain White Leghorns—Exes from special pen, 
$2.50 sitting, delivered. C. Grant, Mocksville, N 











_ Barred Rocks—The best winter layers; large, bews- 
ul, utility birds. 15 selected eggs, $2. Wo 
mable, Farmville, Va. 
Barred Rocks—Light and Dark—First exhibition pen, 
State Show, Salisbury, N. C., ae Eges, 15 for $3, 
G. H. Rusher, Salisbury, N. 


Barred Rock = Ti saints and Black Mi- 














Silver Laced Wyandottes—Cockerels, $5; yates win- 
ning pirds. 15 Eggs, $3, postpaid. Layfayette Farm, 
L. Aderholdt, Mer., Lexington, N. cine 
DUCKS 


” White Pekin Duck Ecge—$2 per dozen. 
Whitiey, Stalftonsburg, N 








Mrs. G. E. 








(25) 341 


Frost-proof Cab Plants—Millions ready. Jersey 
and Charleston Wa ceflelds, Plat Dutch; 500, 850; 
1,000, $1.10. See our potato plantad. The American 
Plant Co., Alma, Ga 





Healthy Frost- proof. Cabbage Plants—Leading va- 
rieties, 500 postpaid, 75c; 250, 50c. Rush is over, can 
ship quick, March only. Large, 800 expressed, $1; 5,000 
= Walter Parks, Darien, Ga 














norea Cockerels—$2.5 Belle City incubator and Indian Runner Ducks—Engiish Penciled, Fawn and 

brooder, $10. Edgar Bennett, Gilkey, N. C Ww hite Hees, $3 og sitting. ene Daisy Plants, 50c sen prone prep, Copper, mana varieties, 100, 350; 
For Sale—Buff Rocks—Headed by Baltimore Ist; Let coven. Mrs. BE. L. Parker, New Bern, N. ©. 0, 75¢; 2, postpaid. By express 

eggs, $3 sitting; range, $9 100. Barred Rocks (Thomp- TURKEYS Bela 1,000. Ph ee ef and up, $1 per 1,000. 

son’s), headed by Louisville’ 1st, - $3; range, $8 100, u 0, P@lan, Ga. 

Write Mrs. Frank Johnson, Louisa, Va. somments Bronze Toms—1920 hatch; 25 Ibs., $12. Send No Money—Will send at once by mail iy = 

— A. P. Troutman, Addor, N. C. press C.O.D., to prove our cabbage plants are 

Park’s 200- Strain Purebred Barred Rocksx— Ac ; 

Large, vigorous, heavy = j My flock of 63 hens Trio Big Bone Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—No akin, : eee My Psy di. 25; 5,000, at 

laid 1,100 eggs in_Febru: 28, 15, $1.75; 30, extra fine, tom weighs 40 Ibs., price $25. Satisfaction : » we. 

postpaid. Miss* Myrtle “Tort, Gardner’s, Va. guaranteed, R. W. Shannon, Jefferson, 8. C Special Offer for March Only — 500 Frost-proof 








Buff Plymouth Rocks—Won Ist cockerel, 2nd hen, 
2nd pullet, Ist pen, at North Carolina Official Poultry 
Show, 1920. Eggs from these winners, $2.25 for 15. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. D. D. Pane, Woodleaf, N. C 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


For Sale—Purebred Anconas and Rhode Island Red 
Eges—15 eggs, $1.25. B. F. Manning, Parmele, N. C. 








We Bought From the World’s Proven Best at $50 

pr sitting, and produced the best display of Barred 
Rocks at the great Official North Carolina Show. 

$5 r 15. Write for winnings. Newringrock 


Eggs, 
Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 





Stearman 
Ferris Strain White Leghorns—5 young hens, 1 cock, 
beauties, $15. Tom Saunders, Rutherfordton, N. C. 


s. C. White Leghorns—Fggs, $2. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Lillian Hearne, Pittsboro, N. C., Route 1 


Husselman’s Brown Leghorns—Choice a $2.50 
each. 9 Eges, $1.75, prepaid. Frank Puryear, Orange, 


Vireirfla. 


“Extra Quality S. C. Dark Brown Leghorns—Of heavy 

laying strain. Eges, $2 per 15; $8 per 105. M. Earn- 

shaw, Lebo, Kans. 

Bred-to-lay perebred Single Comb Brown Leghorn 
$1.50 per 16; 3.75 per 50; $6.75 per 100. K. L. 

Teague, Siler City 

§. C. White and sak Leghorns—Whites, eggs, 

$1.25. Blacks, $1.50 per 15. Shaw’s winter layers. 

Ramsey_ Poultry Farm, Crouse, N. C. 

Try “Try Large White Teghorns—Best meat and ese 

breed; 264-284-egg sérain, ees, $2. a Per, 15; $4 pe 

#0. Mrs. J. B. Baker, Wilmington; N 


























Barron’s English 8. C. White ae ¥ strain; 
Hogan test. Hatching eggs, 3 pens, 15 eggs, $1. ~ Rin 


$2.50. Laurel Fork Poultry Farm, Laure} Fork, 


“Baby Chicks—Tom Barron Strain 8. C. White = 
horns—The strain with a big egg record. Write for 
prices. Crystal Spring Egg Farm, “Morristown, Tenn. 

Genuine 8. C. White Leghorn Eggs from excellent 
laying strain, guaranteed fresh and fertile. 15 for $1.50, 
$0 for $2.50, postpaid. John T. Zehmer, McKenney, Va. 
Eges—From Pedigreed 8. €C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns, with 60 per cent laying record for winter; $3 
sitting. Gottefection guaranteed. E. J. Harbison, 
Ramseur, 











Barred Plymouth Rocks—Parks ‘pedigreed, heaviest 
laying strain, direct. Pen of 2-year-old_hens (eggs 
bought direct from Parks), headed by $20 cockerel 
bows direct from him this season. Eggs from this 
pen, 15, $5; 30, Free range, baa $3; 30, $5. Mrs. 
Victor Woody, icky Mount, Va 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 





“Kentucky Queen” trap- 


Eges—Chicks direct from 
Head, Elizabethtown, Ky., 


nest record 303 eggs. L. 
Route 3, Box 463, 


Eges—Black Orpington, Cornish 
Barred Rocks, Indian Runner Ducks, 
W. Boyd, ‘Alton, Va. 

Purebred Ancona and Silver Campine Eggs—$2.25 
per 15, delivered. Ancona cockerels, $4. Hinton’s Creek 
Poultry Farm, Ellenboro, N. C. 

25 Ancona Cockerels—From world’s best strain, $3 
each; eggs, $2.. Golden Wyandotte and a= Leghorn 
eggs, $3 15. Sunnyside, Ellenboro, N. C 





Indian Games, 
2 per 15. John 








Cabbage Plants, postpaid, 75c; 250 post aid, 500; 
1,000, extra large, expressed, $1.25; 5,000, $5. Guar- 


antee to gicase. R. 0. Parks, Darien, 

Frost- Pecet Cabbage 1 Plants— A varieties; 500 post- 
paid, $1.5 0 postpaid, $2.75; 1,000 express col- 
lect, $2. ~v ot shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Tift Plant Company, Albany, Ga. 


Millions ‘‘Frost-proof’’ Cabbage Plants—Leading va- 
rieties, 25c 100; 300, 65c; 500, 85c; 1,000, $1.40; 
$6.25; 10,000, $10.' Prompt’ shipments.’ Satisfaction 
ongetately guaranteed. Councill Plant Co., Thomas- 
ville, Ga. 

Cabbage Plants—Plants guaranteed to 
tory on arrival, or money refunded. 


postpaid, 300 plants, $1; : ex 
press collect, $1.50 1,000. Carlisle Seed & Plant Co., 


Valdosta, Ga. 














be satisfac- 





Rose Comb Reds—Select eggs, ‘15, $1.50 here. Bea- 
vers, Apex, N. C. 

Red Eggs—$10 100; chicks, $22.50 100. 
Callaway, Rayle, Ga. 

Single Rhode Island Reds—15 eggs, $2. 
Wagner, Newton, N. 

Tompkins Strain S. C. Reds—15 eggs, $2 delivered. 
Thos. Wilkie, China Grove, N. C. 

S. C. Rhode Island Red Eges—i2 qete each, by 
parcel post. Fairview Farm, Boonville, N. C. 





Mrs. M. L. 





Aileen 








Eggs for Hatchings—Toms and Cockerels— Bourbon 
Red turkeys, Rhode Island White chickens, White 
African guineas. Dogwood Farm, Mattoax, Va. 


White Wyandotte Eggs—$2.50 per 15; $4.50 per 30; 
or $10 per 100. Eggs, Buff Orpington Duck eggs, 
$3.50 per 15. Deep River Poultry Farm, Randleman, 
North Carolina. 








For Sale—Purebred R. C, White Rt par > and 8. 
©. Rhode Island Red Eges—15, $1.5: $4.50; 100, 
$ larger Gysntiticn cheaper. a" *. L. ‘May, 
Stanardeville, 





C. Reds — Heavy layers. 15 eggs, 
$2.25; 60, $8, prepaid. 8S. J. Jennings, Woodlawn, Va. 


Rhode Island Reds—15 eggs from $100 pen, $2.50, 
postpaid. Riverside Red Farm, Shelby, N. C., Box 
510. 


Tompkin’s 8. 








ose Comb Rhode Island Reds—Sitting (15) eggs, 
$1.50, prepaid. Mrs. G. M. Herman, Conover, N. C., 
Route 3. 


8S. C. Reds (Minna Strain)—If 





‘ou like ag — 





red ones, or these. Eggs, 16, $2. Jos. C. Sn 
Dry Fork, 

8. C. Saas saved to lay; flock culled by professional 
judge. Eggs, $2 15, delivered. C. W. Flack, Bonlee, 


North Carolina. 


Day-old —_ duced from selected flocks. We 
have all varieties, and guarantee safe arrival. We pay 
all delivery charges. Also stock, eggs, and 8-weeks 
pullets. Write for free catalog and prices. O. P. 
ae Fontaine, 


ed Plymouth Rocks; White and Fawn Indian 

Ruel r Ducks—Eggs for hatching, from matings of 
purebred, fine shaped birds. Cockerels, pullets, and 
ducks in’season. Write for full information. Mrs. A. 
A. Way, Meggett, S. C., Route 1 

S. C. Reds, Dark Cornish Games, 8. C. Black Mi- 
noreas, Silver Laced Wyandottes—Cockerels, $4 ea 
eggs for hatching, $2.50 to $5 per 15. Write for further 
information, All Jetters answered promptly. hady 
Nook Poultry Farm, Route 6, York, Cc. 











8. C. White “Leghorns—This season we have mated 
up pens that will produce specimens of nega 
merit and are now booking orders for eggs to be de- 
livered when you want them. Springside Farm. New- 

‘ars 


dS. 





Piedmont White Leghorns—Lay 
they are bred right. They are extra large, weighing 
6 to 7 Is., with large combs. Kap averaged 
over 200 eggs per hen, 1919 and 1920. Eggs, 15, $2.25; 
100, $12. Satisfaction guaranteed. Piedmont White 
Ieghorn Farm, Salisbury, N. / 


8. C. White Leghorn Baby Chicks Strong, vigorous 
chicks, from our special matings, from stock that has 
won first prizes in every show exhibited, with an egg 
record unsurpassed.  50,000-egg capacity, latest model 


and Pay—Because 








incubators. Price $5.50 per 25; $10.50 per 50; $20 
100. Safe delivery guaranteed. Alabama Leghorn 
arms (o., Ensley, Ala. 
MINORCAS 


Eegs—From Choice S. C. Reds—Heavy layers, $2.5 
and $3 per one guaranteed, Lyles Grant, 
Lowryville, s 

Five Very Fine S. C, Rhode Island. Red Cockerels— 
Eges for hatching. All blue ribbon pens. Claude 
Pace, Roanoke, Va. 

Splendid Strain 8. C. Rhode Island Reds tag 
$1.50 and $2 per sitting ; $10 per 100. Mrs. F. W. 
Ham, Darlington, 8. 

EB for ene Prine pens S. C. Reds, 100 
prises, Rich colored cockerels and pullets. Mrs. 
Tohn Kerr, Durham, N. C. 

Eggs for Hatching—Prize pens S. C. Reds; -100 
prizes: rich colored. Cockerels and pullets, Mrs. 
John Kerr, Durhfm, N. C. 

S. C. Rhode Island Reds—Good as skill can pro- 
duce or money buy. Hess, $3 per 15, parcel post. Mre, 
J. H. Moore, Bruce, N. C. 




















aoa ped. ¥ ree to You—Sitting choles ees Minorca 
2. F. Bolton, Burkeville, 
=. Comb Black Minorcas—The a 235- -egg strain. 
Pegs for hatching a — Descriptive circular free. 
Jacob Baugh, Broadway, 
ORPINGTONS 


Purebred Buff Orpington Eggs—$1.75 per 15. 
Powell, Warsaw, N. C. 











Alvas 














Blue Orpingtons—-Eges, $3 per 15. Walnut Grove 
arm, Cabarrus, N 
et Orpingtons ~ain now. Write for prices and 
show record. slcom Kendall, Shelby, N. 

* _ Eges—From ane Champion Golden Buff la a 
Mating list free, A. A. McCorkle, Salisbury, N. C. 








First Frize wW inners—Cook’s 308-Egg Strain 8. C. 
Billie Dunn, Pine- 














Buff Orpingtons—Eggs, $3 for 15 
tops, N. 

Buff Orpinzton Eggs—Delivere reel post, 15, 
$1.50. Cockerels, $2. Piedmont Pofltry Yards, Creed- 
hoor, N. ( 

Purebred Laying Strain 8 Buff Orpingtons—15 
eggs, $1.50; 30, 38: 50, $5; 100, Se. Miss M. Shannon, 
Poplar Hill, 

Prize as ook’s Strain S. C, White aS. 
fous—Eves, $3 for 15. Write for catalog. Ben 
Dunn, Pinetops, N. C. 





8. C. Buff Orpingtons—Eggs for hatching, $2, $3 








ber 15. Few cockerels and pullets to spare. Draper's 
Orpington Yards, Weldon, N.C. 
ll adic 

For Sale—Purebred § Buff Orptngtone— The best 





Hens and pullets, $3; 


dl-round gen eral -purr ose Som 
$4 ponenenen guaranteed. 


ers. § and $5 each. 








ts. R. Sanderson, Burgaw, N. €., Route 1 

 — = 

First cock, Raleigh; first pen, cockerel, Raleigh; first 

cockerel, Augusta; third cockerel, Columbia. ' Bu 

pint ns, $7 each; utility cockerels, $1.50 each; 
‘tgs, $1 to $5, postpaid. J. L. Willis, Clio, 8. C. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Barred Rocks—15 eggs, $2. Aileen Wagner, Newton, 
North Carolina 
Fishel) White Rocks—Eess, $2 per 15. Jno. M. 
Kline, Manassas, Va 
For Sale—Purebred Barred Rock 
a oe iy ee pe e eggs. 
ge eching = good utility Barred Rocks. 
B.C. Taylor, Landis, N. C. 
poured Plymouth Rock Eqns per 15, delivered. 
Duniel L. Smith, Warsaw, N. 
yearted Plymouth Rocks en Ringlet)—Eges, 
r15. Connie Cox, Ft. Blackmore, Va. 
ae, Rocks—Again using cocks seoott pon Fishel. 
8, $2.50. Uwharrie. Farm, Ashboro, N. 
ged to- ley Barred Rocks — Dark’s strain cts 
» $2. . H. Rogers, Creedmoor, N. C. 
ein = Rocks—Prize winners. Eggs, 
sitting. Miss Carlie Kemp, Kennesaw, Ga. 


gehinglet Rock Eggs—$2.50 for 15. Best breeding. 
—w) guaranteed. Western Slope Ranch, Salis- 











Mrs. M. C, 




















$1.50 





For Sale— Reds, Both Combs — Winners, layers. 
Stock, eggs, reduced. Catalog. Satisfaction. Mrs. 
J. C. Deaton, Salisbury, N. C. 


S. C. Reds—Few breeding cockerels; select hatching 
eggs, $2.50, fertility guaranteed. Red Cherry Poultry 
Farm, Greensboro, N. C., Route 6. 


Listen 8. . Rhode Island laying pullets, s values 
now $3.5 Py $3 sitting; 50, $7; 100, $12, de- 

livered. “Satisfaction guaranteed. J. H. Steele, Ma- 
nassas, Va. 

S. C. Rhode Island Reds—The best strain the 
country. Five pens to select from. Selentifcally 
mated by an expert. Stock and eggs for sale. Catalog 
free. Grimes’ notes Land Farm, J. Percy Grimes. 
Salisbury, N. 

8. C, or ee ry heavy layers, cut price. Cock- 
erels, $4, $5, $7.50; 2-year hens, choice pullets, $4 
each, laying. Eggs, $3; 2 sittings, $5; exhibition, 3 

ings 4 Satisfaction guaranteed. Miss Sadie 
Wadesboro, F 


Shady Nook S. C. iets Island Reds—Winners 
State Official Show, Salisbury; also Wilson and Gas- 
tonia. . Foundation stock from Madison Square win- 
ngrs. Satisfaction guaranteed. Eggs, $2.50, $5 and 
$7.50 per 15. Ross M. Sigmon, Salisbury, N. C. 














gs 
Covington, 





SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Read My Ad, Machinery Column — This issue. 
. M. Boaz. 








ALFALFA 


Alfalfa — Fancy, recleaned, American grown seed. 
waite for best prices. Hudmon Seed Co., Nashville, 
Tennessee. 





Millions Field-growh, Cabbage Plants — Absolutely 
frostproof; all standard varieties; 500 postpaid, “T5ce 
1,100 postpaid, $1.50; 5,000 expressed, 4.50; delivery 
guaranteed. Satisfaction or money back. R. A, 
Strain, Darien, Ga. 


For Sale—Cabbage Plants—Large, stocky 
proof Early Jersey Wakefields, 1,000, $1.25; 38, bod it 
10,000, $9, express. Bunched for dealers. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Old experienced grower. Write J. 
R. Nichols, Baxley, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants—Protected prom frost by overhead 
irrigation. Charleston Wakefield, early nae = 
rieties. Lupton’s best Long Island send. $1.5 
1,000. _ Special prices in large quantities. . 
Davis Farms, Bartow, Fla. 


For Sale—All standard varieties frost-proof Cabbage 
Plants, for immediate shipment, $1.50 Bi 1,000; 
5,000 and over, $1.25 per 1,000. We guarantee satis 
faction. Order from the = | The Enterprise 

Truck Farm, Georgetown, 8. 


5,000,000 Fine ‘‘Fr®st- —e Cabbage Piante--taed- 
varieties, 35c 100; 300, 90c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2, in- 
sured mail, postpaid. | Expressed, 5,000, $7.50; 10,000, 
$12.50. Satisfactory plants positively guaranteed. Tide- 
water Plant Company, Franklin, Va. 


Millions Tyee aproet Cabbage Plants Now Ready— 

Cabbage, $1 1,000. Potato and tomato plants, $2 1,000, 

express collect; os0e 100 postpaid. Special’ wholesale 

prices. Order early. Don’t wait and be disappointed, 
wthorne Plant Farm, Noéatee, Fla. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Don’t use plants grown 
from trashy seed; get good stocky plants frome, us, 
grown from pure high-grade seed. Express, 1,000, 1.25: 
5,000, $5.50; parcel post, 500, $1.10; 1,000, $1.75. 
Stono Plant ‘Co., Johns Isiand, ‘8S. C. 


Cabbage Pinata Chationes, Wakefield, Jersey Wake- 
field, Succes Early Flat Dutch, Henderson’s Early 


























BEANS 
Early Speckled Seed Velvet Beans—$5, 150-%. bag. 
Sparks Bros., Eufaula, Ala. 


Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—New crop, $2.50 per 
bu., cash. Geo. D. Midyette, Lake Landing, N. C. 











Summer, in oh quantities. Retail price, $2 per 
1,000, express collect; less quantity by _ 40c per 
100. J. Forrest Caldwell, Bartow, Florida. 


Cabbage Plants — From best Long Island Seed— 
“‘Frostproof.’” Make hard heads. Early Flat Dutch, 
Charleston Wakefield. Postpaid, 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75: 
express charges collect, 5,000, . = shipment: 
delivery guaranteed. Reinhardt & Law, Ashburn, Ga. 








Soy Beans Wanted—All yarieties. | Mail samples 
and quote lowest prices. F. C. Chelf d n, Har- 





rodsburg, Ky. 

Velvet Beans!—Early Speckled Velvet Beans—Se- 
lected for peed, $1.50 per bushel. F. H. McCrae, 
Denmark, S§. 





For Sale—90- = Running Velvet Beans—$1.50 3 
Bunch velvet beans, $2.50 bu. Cash with order, J. C. 
Lyon, Davisboro, Ga. 

Barly Speckle Velvet, f. 25 per bu.; Osceola, Chi- 
nese Stingless and Bunak at $2 bu. New crop choice 
stock. D. A. Burch Co., Chester, Ga. 





Cabbage Plants Ready for Immediate Delivery—Va- 
rieties: Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Succes- 
sion and Flat .. ite es by express, 1,000 to 3,000, 
$1.50 per 1,000; to 5,000, $1.25 per 1,000; over 
5,000, $1 p 1 oobs yo with order. Sones & Boyd, 
Camilla, da. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Wakefields, Flat Dutch 
and Pocceaeen, 000, 41.75. Fu post, 100, 30c; 300, 
‘ 





7T5c; 500, $1; count and delivery 

guaranteed. By press, f.0.b. =, 1,000, $1.60; 

5,000 at $1.50; 10) 000 up at $1.25. D. BF. Jamison, 
rville, 





Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—New crop, recleaned 
seed. Write for catalog and prices; market fluctu- 
ates. Hudmon Seed Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—Can supply any quan- 
tity. Prices change. Write for present prices and 
catalog. D. R. Mayo, Seedsman, Knoxville, Tenn. 








Millions ¢t “For prgot Cabbage Plants—From a 
of seed. oped ce. Satisfaction or mone 
back. teary Jersey yy "Charlene Ww akefields, Flat 
Dutch and Succession. Postpaid, 500, 

$1.75. Expressed, $1 per 1,000. “Thomasville Plant 
Co., Thomasville, Ga. 





Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—Bright, plump, clean, 
$2.10 per bushel, sacked; cash with order. Other va- 
rities “quoted op request. Buxton White, Elizabeth 

ty, 2 

“For Sale—About 7,000 Bushels Mammoth Yellow Soy 
Reans—Thoroughly cleaned and grown in 1920; price 
$2.10 per bu., for delivery to March 15, 1921, our 
station, cash with order, for 100 bushels or less. Tide- 
water Farmers’ Exchange, Fentress 








Rose Comb Rhod e Island Reds—I have mated my 
females with 2 males from the Red Feather Farm in 
Rhode Island, and one from Dr. Cheesebroth, New 
York; all pure Beaen strain; have won many displays 
at Charlotte, Salisbury, Wilmington, State cups and 
blue ribbons, in Red Club. ges, $2 to $5 aitting. 
Sidney Hallyburton, Morganton, N. é 

WYANDOTTES 

White W vandotte Eggs—15 for $1.50, 
Marshville, N. 

White Wyaqdors Egges—15, $1.50. 
Forest City, N. 

Silver Wrandotig—Bess $2 15; 48, $5.50. 
ee Seagrove, N. 

ilver Wyandotte Bee 50 for 15. Mrs. Henry 
Middleton. Warsaw, N. 

Fishel White Wyandotte sie hatching. 
Creek Farm, Durham, N. 

White Wyandotte Dgge—edyood this season. White- 
dotte Poultry Farm, Shelby, N. 

Fishel Strain _ White Famine aes $1.50 15. 
Tom Saunders, Rutherfordton, N. C. 

Silver Wrendottes—-C ocierels, $4; 
eggs, $2. Viola Kiker, Polkton, N. C. 

Prize White Wyandottes—Eggs, $2, 33, 15, postpaid. 
McPherson Poultry Yards, Cameron, N. C. 


Silver Wyandotte Eggs—From every-day layers, $1 
per sitting. J. F. Neisler, Lexington, Tenn. 








B. H. Griffin, 





Riverside Farm, 





G. C. 








Sandy 











pullets, $2.50; 














Silver Laced Wyandottes—Winners, layers; 15 eggs, 
$2, delivered. Thos. Wilkie, China Grove, N. C. 
Greene’s Columbian Wyandottes — Prize winners. 


Stock and eggs. John G. Greene, High Point, N. C 
White Wyandottes—Eggs, $2 and $3 for 15, selected. 
Heavy layers; ‘‘Fishel.’” Kings Farm, Asheboro, N. C 
White a ee aw winter layers. Kegs 
in season, $2.5 J. C. Harp, Mocksfille, N. 











Barred Rock Eggs from carefully mated pens, $1.50 
Hil 38 100. Mrs. Garnett Poindexter, Fredericks 





gired Rock Fegs (Thompson Strain)—15, $1.75; 90, 
Iaorint! $4.75; 100, $9, postpaid. Mrs. pora Minton, 
—aville, Va. 





degetherior’ * Barred Plymouth Rocks—Eggs. Ask for 
wiille oe mn and prices. G. Virgil Bodenheimer, Thom- 


coe N.C, 
gildtehing Eggs—From Champion White Plymouth 
of North Carolina. Hunter Fleming, Kinston, 


Set Carolina, 








gottred Rocks—Eggs, $2.25, postpaid, Large, heal- 
Bent HTOUs winter layers. Rev. L. Stillwell, 
—— 





Hang so i Buff Plymouth Rocks—Eggs for hatching at 
Rulems y 30 ber sitting of 15. B. N. Boose, Winston- 
C., Route 2. 





= Buff Rocks—Eg 
e3, $3 sitting; choice hens, 
Rati gockerels, $5. Sunnyview Farm, B. C. Byerly, 
Lexington, N. C. 


Fishels waite o— “Bagi cents each, _ 
livered. None better. J. F. Pollard, Greenville, N. C. 


Imported Prize Martin White Wyandottes — Eggs. 
$1.50 for 15, delivered safely. C. W. Beerbower, 
Roanoke, Va. 


White Wyandottes—Bred from best trapnested, heavy 
laying strains. Eggs, $2.25, postpaid. Sunnyside, 
Jonesville, Va. 

Purebréd White Wyandotte Eggs—From 7-!b. hens; 

$3; 30, $5, delivered. Evergreen Farm, Route 7, 
Durham, N. C. 


“‘Regal”’ White Myf oat name and winners. 
Eggs from pen aon ¢ rom Martin, $5 sitting. C. Grant, 
Mocksville, N. 


Hatching 
Wyandottes ; 
West Durham, 

White Wyandotte Begs for Hatching—Backed by 
blue ribbons and heavy egg peoquetion: $2 for 15. 
Hickory Grove Farm, Conover, 

















—— heavy laying strain White 
ee 1 delivered. Eno Poultry Farm, 





Soy Peane— Mammoth Yellow, $2 35; Tar Heel Black, 
$2.75; Early Brown, $2.75; 10-bu. lots and over, 10c 
less. " Wire for carload prices. Selected seed stock. 
Quality guaranteed. Plant less cotton and more soy 
beans and you will be better off. Ma, 4 make quanti- 
ties of forage and improve your soi Cash with order. 
7: $ yhapcherd & Co. (Blanc Les since 1832), Hert- 
ore Ps 





CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 


Cabbage Plants—500 postpaid, 75c. Walter Pavks, 
Darien, Ga. 

Early Jersey Cahbege Plants—$1.75 1,000. 
Love, Newton, N. C. 

Millions Cabbage Plants—o00 for 75c, postpaid. R. 
A. Strain, Darien, Ga, 

Early Jersey Cabbage, Plante—600, $1, 
Glenn Love, Newton, N. 

Cabbage Plants Now Ready —$2 1,000, postpaid. 
J. B. Cowart, Collins, Ga. 

Order 500 Cabbage Plants—Postpaid, 5c; = be 
pleased. = a Parks, Darien, Ga. 

1,000 Wakefield Cabbage Hiente—as once, 
$1.50. Flovd Arndt, Claremont, N. 

._ “*Frostproof’’ Cabbage es 7.000. 
rieties. Darien Cabbage Co., Darien, Ga. 
Good Wakefield Cabbage Plants—1, eee, * 75; guar- 
anteed. ©. D. Murray, Claremont, N. 

For Sate aarw Ra? Cabbage, $1. = per 1,000; 
$1.25 express. . A. Wilson, Claremont, N. C. 
Frost-proof Wake Cabbage Fiante—#t. Sg per 
1,000, postpaid. C. E. Setzer, Claremont, 








Ss & 








postpaid. 














All va- 











Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—30 million, finest plants 
we have shipped in 8 years, Wakefi wre mR 
Flat Dutch. 500 for $1; 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, $1.50 
1,000; 10,000 at $1.25; 100,000 at $1, by mail or Hon 
press collect. Prompt . shipment. Clark Plant Co., 
Box 108, Thomasville, Ga. 


Mississippi Cabbage Plants—Prompt shipments and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Our superiur extra size plants 
by post prepaid, 50c per 100; 500 for $1.50; $250 per 
1,00 Quantity prices, potato and tomato plants 

Flowering plants tee we 
Stetson Co., Bond, Mi 





prices in our Catalog A. 
each order. The John C. St 0., Bo: 

50 Acres of Frost-proof “Cabbage Sci a 
Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield and Succession. Our 





1,000, by express collect; 5,000 lots, 
is prompt, no delay. Can furnish from’ 1,000 to 10,- 
000,000. Mansor Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 


Cabbage and Bermuda Onion Plants—This gloomy 
time will begin to depart when we begin to plan and 
plant. Our plants a better, our crop is larger, the 
help is better. can make delivery pe age and 
the price is lower. * wach shipment will show our ap- 
preciation. By postpaid mail, 25c per 100; by express 
collect, 15c per 100. Dealers’ correspondence solicited, 

& RK. Bailard, Pavo, Ga. 


Cabbage Plantsa—Stocky, ery proof, and as good as 
can be bought anywhere at any price. We have carte 
Jersey Wakeflelds, Charleston venenne. Pees 
and Flat Dutch. Prices: by expr $1.25; 1,000 
to 4,000 at $1.75 per 1,000; 5,000 rs 9, 06 at $1. ‘es’ per 
1,000; 10,000 and up at $1.50 per 1,000. By prepaid 
parcel post, 100, 50c; 200, 80c; 300, $i; 400, $1.30; 

aoe, ot. $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, 
Ala 


Special Introductory Offer—25 genuine frost-proof 
cabbage plants mailed to you postpaid for 5c and the 
names of three frien with gardens. We have good 
plants now ready to ship. Set thems . weeks be- 
fore home-grown plants, and_get three weeks 
earlier. Leading varieties. By mail i postal, 100 
for 40c; 500 for $1.50; 1,000 for $2.58. pecial prices 
on large lots. Satisfaction guaranteed. Piedmont 
Plant Co., Dept. 3, Albany, Ga. 














Finest Jersey Watetet Plants—$1.25 per 1,000; 
over 5,000, $1 per 1,000. G. A. DeKay, Georgetown, 
South Carolina. 


Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties, 
1,000; collect, $1.50 1,000; 5,000, $6.2 
mer, ‘Tifton, ‘Ga. 


: Strawberry Plants, 
Now read3. Write for prices. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


“Selected’’ Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants—550 
postpaid, $1; ,00 expressed, 9. None better. 
Seaside Farms, Darien, Ga. 


Frost-proof Wakefield Cabbage ‘ee 100, 25¢, 
postpaid; 1,000, $1.75, expressed; ick delivery. 
Setzer Plant Farm, Claremont, N. 


Wakefield Cabbage Riaute--ie. 30c; 500, $1.25 
1,000, $2, postpaid; 10,000, $12.5 Satisfaction sure. 
R. J. Rountree & Sons, Hardecvitie, 8. C. 


Cabbage Plants—Millions now ready, Jersey 
Charleston Wakefields, Flat Dutch; 100, 40c; 500, Se: 
1.00. $i. 10; over 5,000, $1. The American Plant Co., 

ma, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants—Millions now ready. Jersey and 
Charleston Wakefields, Flat Dutch; 700, 40c; 500, 85¢; 
if 000, $1.10; over 5,000, $1. The American Plant Co., 
ima, Ga. 





postpaid, $2 
R. B. Sum- 





Fruit Trees, Cabbage _ Plants— 
Chattanooga Nurseries, 























<j Crescent”? 
ers t 
N. Emporia, Va. 


Partridge Plymouth Rockse— 
Eggs, 15, $3, prepaid. R. L. 


Columbi Wyandotte Hatching Eggs—From heavy 
layers. rize winners Official State Show, Salisbury, 
L. E. Workman, Denton, 


N. 3 for 15, postpaid, 
North Carolina. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Cut price, $1.25 1,000; 
10,000 up, $1; Ls prepaid, $1.50. Potato plants, $2.28 Pp 
1,600; 10,000 u , $2. G. D. Moore, “The Plant Man,’ 
Hawthorne, Fla” 


Cabbage Plants — Fulwood's Sact-epeet cabbage 
plants, ready for immediate shipment. eties: Jer- 
sey and Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Fiat 


over, at $1.5 : by parcel post, 100 for 50c; 
500 for $1.50; 1,000 for $2. 75, Postpaid. Plants grown 
from best Long Island seed. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or order refilled. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


Our Frost-proof Cabbage Plants are grown in open 
field, hardened through frost and freezing weather, 
and will produce heads. Varietiés, > lt Jersey and 
po ged Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch 

eady Prices, by mail or express collect, 5 
$1. 10; {000, $2; 5,000 and over, $1.75, 1000; 10, 000 
and over, $1.50, 1,000; postpaid, 500, $1.50: 1,000, 
$2.50, Satisfaction guaranteed. Order today. ° Agents 
wanted for garden seed. premium list free. 
Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga. 


Guaranteed ‘‘Quality’’ Cabbage Plants—FEarly Jer- 
sey, Charleston Wakefield, Succession, Flat Dutch. 
Grown from the very best Long Island seed. Full 
supply at Yonges Island, S. C., and. Valdosta, Ga. 
Orders filled from either place promptly. Full count 
and good order delivery guaranteed. Prices: By ex- 








Dress, oth collect, 1,000 to 4,000, $2 per 1,000; 
5,000 to 9,000, $1, 1 ‘per 1,000; 10000 or = more. $1.56 
1,000 % sured” ‘parcel post, al ios 
r 100; 500, $1.50; 1,000 or more, $2.50" per 1,000. 
eggett’ Produce Co., The Thousand-Acre Truck 


Plant Farm, Yonges Island, 8. C., and Valdosta, Ga. 
(Classified ads. continued on page 18) 
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FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 














CLOVER | 
i—Whiie Blossom, 1 


























EE oC amine 

White Blegsom Sweet Clover Seed—Best grade ulled 
and recleamfed, at $13 100, f.o.b. Knoxyill Ye w 
Biossom Sweet Clover, $14 100 Write for cataog 
D. BRB. Mayo, Seedsman, Knoxvile, Tenn 

CORN 

Biggs’ 7-Ear, Select Prolific bu. 
P. M. Stewart, Hemp, N. C 

Blount’s Prolific See orn—-2-eared variety; field 
selected for 15 years: $3 per bushel, $1 peck. Gordon 
Wilfong, Newton, N. ¢ 

Biggs Corn — Highest yielder, experiment farms. 
Biggs’ Rebred still Read my ads - & 


ett r. 
Moffitt, Ramseur, N. C 
Hunt’s Big Two-eared Prolific Seed Corn—Field se- 
lected and detasseled. Peck, $1.10 bd tg $2; bushel, 
R. P. Hunt, Route 2, Wake E N. C 


Seed Corn—Write for catalog and —— stating 
quantity wanted. Aji fancy, hand-selected, nubbed 
and tipped. Hudmon Seed: Co., Nashville, Tenn 

Buy Your Seed Corn on Ear — Cock’s Prolific— 
Soeme from field aenceed. type bred seed for 8 years; 

















$2.50 per bush Adams Early, 50c per dozen ears, 
BW charges “collect. Boulderbrook Farm, Reids- 
ville, N. 

Seed Corn—Neal’s Paymaster, Tennessee Red Cob, 


Hickory King, Albemarle Prolific, Batt’s Prolific. All 
good crib selected stock; $2.50 per bushel, sacked, 
f.o.b. Knoxville., Write for catalog. D. R. Mayo, 





Seedsman, Knoxville, Teun 

Mosby’s “White Corn—Two “Tong ears to sta Ik: takes 
too much time handling so many small ears. ans 
grain, small cob. Has no equal for yield Made 
7,000 bushels on 80 acres. Peck, Tic; bushel, $2.25. 
N A. Kimrey, Mebane, N. C. 





Reid’s White Dent Corn—Is as near perfect as 20 
years’ seientifio breeding will make it. The type is 
the ideal recommended by the extension experts, 
best by exhaustive experiments and practical 
ence. Greatest yield of grain economically. 
ear butted, tipped and triple inspected. Bushel, by 50. 
} te free. S. E. Reid & Sons, Originators, Hen- 
derson, enn. 





COTTON 


~ Blue Ribbon Big Boll, Early 5-lock Cotton—Prize 
winner. W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 8S. C. 


Heavy Fruiter Cotton—Get facts direct from origi- 
nator. Genuine seed. Half price. WVandiver Seed 
Co., Lavonia, Ga. 


PB ae 4s Extra Early Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 

eed—Ginned with private gin, $2 per bushel. .H. M. 
ion Dillon, 8. C. 

Meade Inch Five-eighths Long Staple 
Seed, $2 bushel; ginned private roller gin. 
Kennedy, Dexter, Ga. 














Pure Cotton 
Jerome 





Wanhamaker’s Clereland Big Boll Cotton Seed— 
ed nd 2 years fr pedigree, selected and grown 















for trueness to t : bred for beating the boll weevil, 
nd sy att to earliness. No top crop picked. 
‘ t 1 purity. Endorsed 
and Station. Write for 

Ww Reference West- 





Maret Farm « 
ster 3 


w jute 1 aus 
is a leaflet 
cotton on an 
of fertilizer 








ive t 
bushel 





i) 
Dunn. 100 per bushel . dD. 
Dunn. No shipme de of less than 2% 
bushels. Cash mi order. . O. Town- 





send, Dunn, N. C. 

Wannamaker’s Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 
Seed—At prices cut to less than % last year’s prices, as 
plows : $2 per bushel; 3 1.85; 











5-bu. bu. lots, $1.60; and 100-bu. lots, 
#1 50. ‘ the genuine latest improved seed, 
grown and bred. ‘on the farms of the originators and 
breeders The early high-producing, high-linting, 
small-weed type, that most surely beats the boll weevil. 
Entire stock yielding 1 to 2 bales per acre, ginned, re- 
cleaned and delinted on our new private ginnery sys- 


tem, insuring uniform planting and perfect stand in 
one-half the time. Remarkable record in North Caro- 
lina Community Tests by Dr. Winters in 1915 to 1919, 
in 12 communities: First and chosen "by farmers in 10; 
second in 2, yiclding as high as 1,387 Ibs. lint per_acre, 
43 per cent lint; 317 Ms. lint more than local Cleve- 
land, and 451 Is. more than local variety. Write for 
special prices on larger quantities and our new 20- 
page descriptive catalog. Warning: Many parties ad- 
vertising our seed who have never purchased seed di- 
rect from us. Get the best and genuine (at least 
enough for your special patches) by ordering direct 
and at once before our stock is exhausted. Model Seed 


























Farms, St. Matthews, S. C. (W. W. Wannamaker & 
Sons, Proprietors; W. W. Wannamaker, Jr., Plant 
3reeder.) 
DEWBERRIES 
Lucretia Dewberries—$1.50 per 100; also collected 
Bhededendrene, Lincothae , oe Evergreen. J. B. An- 
derson, Black Mountain, 
GRASS SEED 
Sudan Grass—25 Ibs., $3.50; 100 Ibs., $10. Poyner 
Seed Co., Dothan, Ala. 
Sudan Grass Seed—Best grade, 7c lb., ., f.o.b, Knox- 
ville. Write ad catalog. D. RB. Mayo, Seedsman, 


Knoxville, Ten 


“Sida, Grane ree of of Johnson grass: fancy, reclean- 


Porto Rico Potato Pls 
1,000, $2; 10,000, at 
Thomasville, Ga 


gin shipping in April 
masville Plant Co., 








Porto Rico and ee .. Potato Plants—$2 1,000; 
$1 























5,000 and over, $1.7 1,000. Plants of quality. 
Shipp Plant ; Co., Cor Ga. 

Seed Potato s—Pure “Porto R s—From vine cut- 
tings, extra smooth, bright stock. Oakwood Farm 
Mi ddleti n Brose Ww a saw ( 

Porto Rico Sweet $1.50. Rib- 

n Cane See d 2c; 5 $1. Bushel, 
$3.50. Red Star Farms Sali sbt ry, N 

For Sale 1) Bushels Improved Irish Cobbler Po- 
tatoes—That yielded better than 319 bushels to acre; 
$2 per bu.; bags free. R. B. Wagoner, Manassas, Va. 

For Sale—Certified, Disease Free Porto Rico Potato 
Plants—$3 per 1,000; over 10,000, $2.75; and over 20,- 
000, $2.50 per 1,006 Book your orders now. Enter- 

Truc “k Farm, Georgetown, 8. C. 


prise 


Genuine Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato Plants— 
$1.75 per 1,000; over 10,000, $1.65; delivery latter part 
April forward; ‘cash with orders See our ad for cab- 
bage plants. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


Potato Plants—Porto a aad a's tae 








leading 
$2. 





varieties, 500 its postpa 

express ¢ lect, : 1,000: 10 000 ik ~e AS . Mean’ We 
ship good plar y none. Catalog on request. Carlighe 
Seed « Plant. ., v ald sta, Ga. 





Beware of Cheap Priced Potato Plants—We charge, 


but we ship ‘“‘plants, tct promises’. We are the 
largest shippers in the world today Nancy Hall, 
Porto Rico, $2 t,000, expressed or mailed. Government 
inspected against diseases Sexton Plant Co., Roy- 


ston, Ga. 

Potato Plants—New land, disease free, pure, selected 
seed, Improved Nancy Hall and Porto Rico, 500 post- 
paid, $1.50; 1,000 postpaid, $2.50; 1,000 expressed, 





$2.25; over 4,000, $2 1,000. Shipments, April, May 
June. Order early. Satisfaction guaranteed, BR. A. 
Strain, Darien, Ga. 





Potato Plants—Nancy Halls, Porto Ricos, and i Tri- 
umphs—Grown from disease-free and field selected 
seed. Ready April 10 to 20. Send orders now. Prices 
by express. 500, $1.50; 1,000, 5,000 to 9,000, 
$2.15 per 1,000; 10,000’ to 19,000, $2 ‘per 1,000; 20,000 
to 49,000, $1.96 per 1,000; 50,000 and wu 1.75 per 
1,0 a By prepaid mail, 300, $1 25; 500, ie: 1,000, 
$2.75. Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala 


RASPBERRIES 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We do not+extend-our general advertising guar 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur. 
chaser should see land for himself before buying, 
But no man is persatied to offer land for salo in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory r ene 
ences as to hisshones sty and business responsibility, 

















VIRGINIA 
Virginia-—-Let me 
bargain in farm 
where farm land 






climate delightful. ress, The Virgin ia Realty cn 


Palmyra, Va. 
OTHER STATES 
Alabama Alfalfa Lands—Fertile, rolling, healthy, 
beautiful and cheap. The reAl Argentine of America 
Full information, Write McClure’s Good Land Agency, 
Demopolis, Ala. 


Free Government Lands—Our official 112-page © book, 
“Vacant Government Lands’’, lists and describes 
acre in every county in United States; —_ locati 
Place to apply, how secured free. 192i diagrams a 
tables, new laws, lists, ete. Price 50 cents, postpaid, 
Webb Publishing Co., Dept. 101, St. Paul, Minn. 


$1,000 Secures 130 Acres—With 6 cattle, 12 h 
and mule, wagons, plows, tools, etc.; handy railroad 
market town; best land for cane, 
corn, ete.; open stock range; 100,000 
fruit; new cottage, barn, 
all, easy terms. Details page 61 spring ph “just 
out, free. Strout Agency, 1210 G B Graham Bldg, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 





—— 














cupied by a good class of settlers, and crop possibilities 

proven by actual experience. Here you can profitab) 

raise cotton, corn, sorghums and fruit. It is an id 

livestock and ay,4 country. Ww 

lands and vi terms. Move in early and take 

e4, pick. Write t today for free ilustrated folder, 
. Spearman, 30 Santa Fe Bidg.# Blythe. Texaa 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








St. Regis Everbearing Raspberry Plants—Low prices. 
ames M. Rogers, Proffit, Va. 








STRAWBERRIES 
Progressive Best Everbearing—100, $2; 500, $7.50; 
1,000, $12.50, prepaid. Valdesian “Nurseries, Bostic, 


North Carolina. 
Strawberry Plants—Varieties which have produced 

$2,000 worth of strawberries per acre in & single crop. 

Prices right. W. S. Nelson, Jr., Onancock, V4. 


Strawberry Plants—Spring bearing varieties, best 
suited for your locality, $3 1,000; Progressive Ever- 
bearing strawberry plants, prepaid, $2 100; $10 1,000; 
finest flavored, heaviest producing berry known, Sha- 














Cleveland, Cook's, King Slightly mixed — 
planting seed. Above weevil line: 90c bushel. “L. B 
Barber, Benson, N. 

Wannamaker’s Gonigad Cotton Seed—Sound and 
pure; no boll weevils; 75c ber bushel; cash with order. 
Luda Kay, Honea Path, 8. C. 

Webber No. 49 its Staple Cotton Seed—Private 
ginned; no boll weevil; es mried pure; $1.50 bushel. 
a. Fe Davenport, Pactolus, N. 














For Sale—King’s Early Cotton Secd—Ginned sep- 
arate from other varieties; $1.25 per bushel, here. 
Write J. P. Joyner, W. indsor, S. C 

ves a ty Webber-49 Cotton Seed — For 


plan’ Price $1.50 per bushel, f.o.b. Water, Ga. 
Tie “Smith Brothers Co., Augusta, Ga 
Meade Long Staple Cotton Seed—$2 ber bushel ; 
154-inch staple, lint selling 35c to 42c Ih.; fruits well, 
very prolific. A. Burch & Co., Chester, Ga. 
Wannamaker’s Improved Cotton Seed—Second year 
from originator; selecte 




















od. 100 ; per pound, . 10c. Hudmon 

Seed Co., Nashville, Ten han Bros.,-Winchester, Tenn. 

Grass Seeds—Red Top, l4c Ib.; Orchard grass, $2 Strawberry Plants—By Everbearing 
bu.; Blue ‘Grass, ‘$4 Top ey: $3. 73 per bu. All 00, $2.50; 200, $4.50; 300. 8 9 400, att. 50; 500, $9: 
f.0.b. Knoxville, Write for catalog. D. B. Mayo, 1,000, $16. One-crop varieties, such as Lady Ra 
Seedsman, Knoxville, Tenn. : son, Klondike, Missionary, etc., 100, $1.50; $2.50 

800, $3.25; 400, $4; 500, Lae 50: 1,000, a “Oakdale 
KUDZU Farm, Birmingham, Ala 
Kudzu—Permanent meadow or pasture. Plants, 5c¢ WATERMELONS 


at $18; 1,000 at $30. Orders 50c 


each; 100 at $4; 500 
Montgomery Ward, 


up prepaid. Inoculation free. 








Canton, Miss. s 
LESPEDEZA 
Lespedeza Seed—$6.50 bushel, cash with order. L. 
S. Terry, Big Breek, Miss 





e ———— Seed — While they Tast. £4 bushel, 


here. Farm Bureau, Baton fo 





Watson Watermelon Seed—50c Ib.; above 5 Bs., 40c, 
S. D. Page, Capitola, Fla. 

Select Tom Watson Watermelon Seed for Sale—50c 
., any quantity. Duncan Whiddon, Tifton, Ga. 
MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


7 “rt My Ad, Machinery Column — This issue. 


OAZ.. 














Lespedeza—Recleaned, free from Johnson grass; $7 
per Dushel, Hudmon Seed Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


Wanted—Cowpeas and Soy Beans—Large quantities. 
J. B. Wetherald, Hughesville, Md. 





Lespedeza Seed—1920 crop, panned, rec jeaned, free 
of Johnson grass, $6 per bu. R. H. Shipp, Big Creek, 
Mississippi. 

Recleaned Lespedeza Seed—Free of Johnson grass 
6 ag poet, check with order. B. W. Pullen, Big 
Creek, Miss. 








Caladiums, Cannas and 4 Colors, Large Doe i Dah- 








lias—10c per bulb. Bettie Taylor, Harley, 

25 Mammoth Red, 75 Henderson’s Succession cab- 
bage plants, 24 tomato, 6 pepper plants, $1, postpaid. 
A. F. Green, Route 3,-Raleigh, N 





For Sale—Recleaned Lespedeza_ Seed, $6 bushel. 


Learn at Home or Sehool—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
on credit. qyeniene guaranteed. Edwards 
Winston, N-- s 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


Position Wanted—By single man, experienced in all 
kinds of farming. Pittard, Morrisville, N. 


A Northern Farmer and Dairyman Seeking Fosities 
—17 years’ experience, 2 in aoe Answer to R. An- 
derson, Box 19, Reidsville, N. 


Wanted—Position as Road ae 
3” a building sand- "S Gal 
. a give good reference. 
Hickory, N. 
Tobacco Gestenhas 30, experienced in attking 
bright flue-cured tobacco, wants position as nae 


of tobacco farm in newly gpened up 
S. H. O., Box 1, Vinton, 


SALESMEN 


Agents—Mason sold as Sprayers and Auto Washes 
one ‘Saturday: prefit $54. Square deal. Steady work. 
Rusler Company, Johnstown, Ohio. 

Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, s 
Patent patch for instantly mending leaks in_all uten- 
sils, Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Wanted—A Position as Saleslady—In millinery or 
fancy dress goods department. Am a professional in 
the art. Object, employment. Address “Widow,” Ill 
W. York St., Savannah, Ga. 


Salesmen Wanted—We have, poreral good openings 
for those who can really gell high-class products, 
Workers can easily earn $50 = $75 per week. 
for information. The Howard-Hickory Co., 
men, Route 4, Hickory, N. C. 

Agents to Travel by Automobile to Introduce Our 
Fast-selling, Popular-priced Fipgethold Ro 
The greatest line on earth. Com- 
































Nursery- 
















































































from best cotton; 1,200 Ibs., 
make 500-Ib. bale. $1.25 bushel. Cc. Pinson, Lespedeza Seed—$6 per bu.; free of Johnson gras’. Whippoorwill peas, $2.50 bu. Mail check to Calhoun plete outfit and automobile furnished ; % to workers, 
Belton, 8S. C. Buy direct from the farmer. R. B. Thompson, Jr., Marketing Association, R. 8S. Mitchell, County Agent, Write for exclusive territory. American Products Ca, 
Wor Sale—Meede Cotton Seed—Staple is extra long Woodville, Miss., Wilkinson County. Calhoun City, Miss 3261 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
and sells for more than double the price of ordinary MILLET Red Clover—$14 bu.; Mammoth Clover, sow" bu.; Al- 
short staple: Seed, $2.50 bushel. B. A. Johnson, syke Clover, $15 bu.: Alfalfa, $12 bu. All f.o.b. MACHINERY 
Lithonia, Ga Teamangee Golden oe [oe ae ogg Knoaville. we Ben ae catalog. D. Mayo, Seeds- 
wrTT One ae 2.10 bushe Hudmon Seec ‘o., Nashville, Tenn. man, Knoxville, er 
To Make eons for Fertilizers Coming in—We offer & ———— Wanted—Second-hand Clover Huller, Fe 
for quick sale, recleaned Cleveland cotton seed for $1; Cattail Millet—Smeall quantities, 20c ™.; 100 fs., Fwost-proof Cabbies ® Plants—All_ kind nds. | Beumuda Ingersoll, "Va. d- Hi ler. J. P. Beatty, 
over 50 bushels, 75c. Home Seed & Land Co., Dunn. 18e. Write for prices on larger quantities. Hoy Darby- onions. Price 100, 40c: 300, 75c: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2, = - 
N. C., Route 3. shire, Donalsonville, Ga. postpaid. Cabbage plants, express collect, 1,000, $1.50; Wanted—A Used zuspine Wheel—Write to Seth 
Meade Lona tale Cotton Sacd—$2.50 bushel: 1% “itch, Gaskins Saanaees Gaiden $2.10 per . $6; 10,000, $10, Mail Order Plant Co., Sylves- Lassiter, Smithfield{=N. C. 
> = ie y see ré e n Ss ’ . = — 
ine’ ch staple: sells about, same price as Sea Isiand; bu., f.0.b. Knoxville. Write for catalog. D. BR. Mayo, ter — Corn Mills, Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, Water Wheels, 
produces well;. very prolific. Seed carefully selected. Seedsman, Knoxville, Tenn. jpeblies—Send Ser my catalog, Tt describes over Engines. DeLoach Co., 541, Atlanta, Ga. 
—— 300 varieties of the world’s bes lias my se- - 
~ 2. -——— OATS jection, $1; 12 higher priced ones, $1.50; 12 higher ate ae fe? | a Bo af Fat Gh ee 
Hatcher Land Co., Eastman, Ga., Route 1, Box 7 = ~ . priced ones, $2. All postpaid. Mrs. T. L. Tate, Old 
Has Improved Barly King cotton ‘seed, $1.25 bushel. Burt or Ninety-Day Oats—Fancy seed, 85c bushel, Fort, C. Avery Motor Cultivator, Wallis Tractor, Molin 
Will exchange for field peas. Also large ed males, ‘Sacks included. Hudmon Seed Co., Nashville, Tenn ‘ Sis Eeduallan Sur alines of Geanene-Oar Guperior tor—Practically new. Bargains. R. T. Pratt, Et pte Va. 
will sei] cheap, or exchange for corn: PEANUTS oxen size, Mis. cabbese plants. $1 for 500; .- per Mm ill Se in a $125 AY I Drag Gas, 20m Noite 
— Ss — = = 1,01 postpa: atalog A shows discounts, and tomato 5. sed only days. uns ter than new, 
mM Aw KK A pop age Fy a _White Spanish Seed Peanuts — $6, 100-M. bag. and potato plant prices. “ree flowering plant with ea Thomse W. Ault, Mayodsen, c. 
inch to 1% inch staple. ” All seed culled. a per bu., Sparks Bros., Eufaula, Ala. order. The John C, Stetson Co., Bond, Miss. wor Sain--iG-Baw Cotton 7g gg P 
f.u.b. shipping point. - B, Smith, Jefferson, S.C. gun Po SI anich be i0e- Mm. bag; Bunners, ‘ Plante--Potatocs—Ferte Rico, Nancy Ball, any Also ¥ & 0. 3-furro 5 cote» plow. Compara, 
reland - 3 "oyner Bee De a yam and Triumph—Ready Ap st. 50 per 5 new. J. R. Penny, eute A eigh, 
For Sale~-At reasonable prices, Improved Cleveland $ a . 
nested ‘Williamson Specie Long Staple. Both Pean'..s—Native-grown, selected White Spanish Beed os Dee mince. Pies 2 eo © = For Sale-l19 Martin Ditcher end eee a 
varieties are early and heavy producers, limited sup- Peanuis, new sacks, 5c per Db. Cash with order 1,000, mail or express, not prepaid. *“Pomatoes, Col- est labor-saving tool made for farm, grain binder not 
BL. FP Cheraw, F. H_ McCrae, Denmark, 8. lards, Onions, Beets, and Lettuce, 15e per dozen; 500 &xcepted. In my + = arts Fees Se 


ply, Write for prices quick. Powe 
8. C. 





Famous Piedmont Section North Carol 
Cotton Seeds—Best in the world for Souther: 





ante 
order, 





1(-bushel lots, freight paid, for $15, cash wit! 
State variety desired. Nubbin Ridge Farm, (imax, 
North Carolina. 

Wannamaker’s Cipsslang Big Boll Cotton Seed— 


From seed that produced 2% bales acre; first prize on 





seed and lint; no weevil or disease. First and second 
year from originators, ae for North Carolina. 
L. OQ. Moseley, Kinston, N. 





Cook’s Improved Pedigreed Cotton Seed—Dereloped 
by the plant to row method, under Government super- 
vision; 99.0 ver cent free from disease; cleaned with 
Clipper seed cleaner; $2 per bushel, 10 per cent off 
on large’ lots. W. W. Eagles, Macclesfield, N. C. 


Webher-82 and Webber-49 Strain 3, Long Staple 
Cotton Seed—At $2 per bu. Carefully ginned and se- 
lected. These varieties long staple recommended by 
Government Station at Clemson College for boll weevil 
territory. Is bringing now from 10c more t double 
the price of short. W. P. Baskin, Daizell, 8. 


Mitchell’s Faultless Bred King Cotton—Distinctly a 
more vigorous, prolific, and larger yield lint; 
larger boll, better staple, storm and drouth resistant; 
the very best boll weevil dodger. Price $6 per 100 
Ibs. Write T. W. Wood & Sons, Richmond, Va., Dis- 
tributors ; ane Sugar Loaf Cotton Farm, Youngsville, 

orth Caro 


Wannamaker’s Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 
Seed—We purchased our entire lot of planting seed 
this season from the originators, The Model Seed Farm, 
s Matthews. Our erep has been well fertilized, aver- 
over a bale per acre, ginned on a private gin. 
culled and recleaned for planting puspones No u 




















~P.nch Peanuts—A new variety, originated with me; 
distinet, very productive; cannot sell in larger quanti- 
ties. Package, 50c. A. J. Burkett, Wakefield, Va. 


Mr. Peanut Grower—What_is proper seed grading 
oF culling worth you? If anything, buy North 
Carolina Bunch seed peanuts for results. $8 per 100 
3 Yield 125 bushels to acre. The Peele Peanut 
Co., Roxobel, N. 








PEAS 


per 100; $2 per 500, postpaid. - Emerald Farms, Meigs, 
Georgia. 

Ferns—Boston and Whitman. Nice strong plants by 
mail postpaid, 10 for.$l. We also will send _ postpaid 
20 assorted plants consis ting of Geraniums, Begonias, 
Coleas, Salvea, Fuchias, Ageratum, Alternanthea, 
Phlox, Alyssium, Sultanna, Zinnas, Hollyhock, Daisies, 
Petunias, Candytuft, Mignonette, Tube Roses, Glad- 
iolas—our selection for $1. Nice strong plants. Theo 
Smith, Box 8, §. Highland Station, Birmingham, Ala. 














For Sale—Peas, mixed and all 
Powe & Davis, Cheraw, 8S. C. 


Wanted: Peas 
sample to R. C. 
Mixed Peas—Clean, 


separate varieties. 





—State quantity and variety 
Brownlee & Co., Due West, S 


sound stock, 2%-bushel 


, and send 
3. C. 





bags, 





$2.50 bu., cash with order. Cash House, Fayetteville, 
North Carolina. 

Cowpeas — Whippoorwills, Brabhams, and Mixed— 
Write for best prices, stating quantities wanted. Hud- 


mon Seed Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


Cowpeas—Whippoorwills, Clays, Brabhams and Mix- 
ed. Prices change. Write for catalog and price list. 








D. R. Mayo, Seedsman, Knoxville, Tenn. 
For Sale—Peas—Sound mixed peas, $2.25; Brab* 
ham, $2.50 per bu.; in new_2%-bushel sacks; cash 


with order. F. H. McCrae, Denmark, 8S. 


Field a oes am, $3; Iron or Clay, $3; sound 
mixed, $2.25, f.o. Denmark, Sacked 2%4-bushel new 
aa sacks: cash with order. F. H. McCrae, Den- 
mar Cc. 


For Sale—Cow Peas, Clays, 
Eras, $2.50: per bushel, f.o.b. Prattville, Ala. Send 
check or money. order with orders. Write for special 
price on quantity lots. Prattville Mercantile Co., 
Prattville, Ala. 








Whippoorwills.. and New 





weevil. Springside Farm, Newberry, S 
Cotton Seed—Cook’s Reimproved, bushel, $1; Cleve- 
Texas Rowden, $1; King Reim- 


Boll, $1; 
%; Get There First, 


~d, $1; Webber Long Staple, 
bu.; Mebane Big Boll, 





5-lock, extra early, $4 
at Phe sse seed are true to name and private 
ginned. This is for prompt acceptance. Send check 


with order. American Seed Cp., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


. PECANS 


sturdy, well-rooted pecan trees, 
grown especially for planting in northern part of the 
pecan area. Stuart, Schley, Mantura, Indiana, and 
other varieties. Write for prices and — informa- 
tion. Arrowfield Nurseries, Petersburg, Va 





Pecan Trees—Strong, 





Mitchell’s Faultless Bred King Cotton—Distinctly 
raodern improved characters, constantly bred up step 
by step, forming a super-large productive combination 


of characters most desirable and essential. The best 
5-lock, largest boll, early, double-jointed, long limb, 
heavy fruit; yields over 40 per cent; best l-inch staples 


the best storm and drouth resistant early; free of dis 
ease. Latest improved, seed patch select, $2.50 bu. 
7 per 100 Bhs, Best select increase, $2'25 per bu 
$6 per 100 hs. Sugar Loaf Cotton Farm, Y¥: oungevilia, 
North Carolina. 





POTATOES 
Potato Plants—$2.50 1,000. Full count and good 
plants guaranteed. H. A. Stuart, Bay Minette, Ala 


Corti a Rd Hall ray Sweet Potatocs—Hushel, 
bushels at $2.1! A 


Pigford, Lumberton, 








$2. 2 
Missiasippl. 
Nancy Hall Seed Sweet Potatoes—$5 per 
Piaca order early. Nancy Hall Piant Co., 

North Carolina. 





8 bushels. 
Newton, 


Our Field Grown Cabbage Plants—Are well rooted, 
strong and hardy; will produce heads 6 weeks earlier 
than home-grown plants. Hardened through freezing 
weather. All varieties ready now. Prices, 500, $1.10; 
1,000, $2; 5,000, a 1,000; 10,000, $10. A eee or 
postage collect. Péstpaid, 100, 50c; 500 1,000, 
$2.50. Earliana, Stone and Greater baltimae To- 
mato plants, same price. Porto Rico, Yam sweet po- 
tatoes are very heavy yielders, requiring less cultiva- 
tion; $2.50 1,000; 10,000, $20. Potato and tomato 
plants ready April Ist. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed, Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga. 


Seeds at Who lesale—Sudan, $5.25 cwt.; Orers 
Grass, $1 2.25; Red To; B S12. 50; Blue Grass, $19.5 

wn Grass, 40c ; Clover and Timothy bog 
Alfalfa, $8 bu. : , tk. Clover, $7.50 i 
unhulled Clover, $4; Alsike Clover 

25: Cane seed, $1; Millet, $1.15; German 
Millet, $1. any variety seed corn, $2.15; White or 
Sourless can® seed, $1.25. Sacks free. Satisfaction 
or money back. Ship from Kansas and Missouri. 
Save you time and freight money. Accept Liberty 
Bonds. Order from this ad, as prices are sure to 
advance as demand picks up. We take all the risk; 
you can’t lose by sending us your order. If you need 
other seeds, write for prices, or ask us to ship with 
bill of lading attached to draft, or by express C.O.D. 
We have thousands of satisfied customers. Meler Seed 





ewt. ; 
$3.50; 
ver, $9; 
Kaffir, 











Co., Russell, Kansas. 
TREES 
Strawberry Plants, Fruit Trees, Cabbage Plants— 


Now ready. Write for prices. Chattanooga Nurseries, 
Chattanooga, Tenn 

Sell Fruit Trees, Nut 
Light work, good profit. 
Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





Trees, Ornamental Treee— 
Write today. Smith Bros., 


chines, Model 20 B, 
damaged, in looks only, by. leak in storage room, 
weather beaten, never unpacked since received 

. For service Cy 4 geet as any. Regu- 
lar retail price above model, $80; for cash, I offer the 
9 r land- » L—. —< Order today. 
T. M. Boaz, Calhoun, Ga., Box 38. 


INCUBATORS OR BROODERS 


For Sale—Candee Incubator—1,800-egg capacity, ia 
first- class condition. Franklin Poultry Yard, Franklin, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Read My Ad, Machinery Column — This issue 
T. M. Boaz. 
Rubber Stamps Manufactured—Your name, address 
pad, for $1, with order. Franklin Stamp Co., Shelby, 
North Carolina. 


For Sale—One Two-horse Wagon—New, ne 
Tun. Retail price, $135; will take $85, and will 
the freight to you. A. T. Outlaw, Greenville, N. ©. 


Speeial Offer—Lime-Sulphur, in gallon cans, 90. 
Red onion sets, 60c gallon, ‘Watermelon seed, 60¢; 
all delivered. det our Seed Special. Aydlett& Owens, 
Elizabeth City, N ee. 
For Sale—One W hapten Auto ineding Shot Gua, 
Model 11—With full choke barrel. Also cylinder. bow 
barrel, 12-gauge, used very little. Fine duck and at 
gun. Will sell cheap. © J. Tull, New Church, V# 


Metal Egg Crates—Aluminized and light, makin 
parcel post shipment easy and safe. These crates 
last almost indefinitely. Just the thing for shipping 
hatehing eggs * to consun es. Prices 
prepaid mail: 1 dozen size, 1 TsO x. .. 2 dozen size, 
$i .85; 3 dozem in $2.25: 4 dozen size, $2.70; 6 . 
Oakdale Farm, Birming 





























ash with order. 


BEEWARE ~ 
Write for Prices on Cypress Beehives and Supplies. 
J. Tom White, Dublin, Ga. 
For Sale—Beehives and Beekeepers’ Supplies— Wri 
for special price list. Roebuck Gin Co., Roebu ck, 8. 


size, $3. © 
ham, Ala. 














Fruit Trees—All Varieties Peaches, Apples, —— 
Plums, Cherries, Figs. > 

Plants—For $10. 
trees, which will give ripe fruit from June to October; 
other peach trees, 75e each; apple trees, $1.95; pecans, 
$1.75; grapes, 75c. Write for prices on any other fruit 
trees, shade trees, shrubbery or berry plants ed. 
Our stock is as good as can be had anywhere at apy 
price. Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala 


CIGARS 


a ee 
Havanna Cigars—Direct from manufacturer, to, com 5. 
SyMorenti’ alls“ Stmoke: 10" and gt, atid 
y prepaid mail) moke an no * 
turn remainder and money will be refunded. Pinellat 
Special Cigar Co., Dunedin, Fla. 


SE 
(Classified ads. continued on next page) 
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Saturday, March 12, 1921 


[ FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 


CHECK LINES 


(new), 86. Pay 











Check Lines—16 feet postman on 





delivery. U aes ae Auction Co., Fayetteville, Tenn. 
— FEATHERS 
Wanted—Peafow] Feathers, Box 219, Greenville, 


South Carolina. 











FEED 
90c bushel. Meal and cracked cor 
rap, $4.50. All poultry feeds. Ke 
Na assawadox, Va 








~ NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZIN ES” 


For Bargains in Leghorns—And rel 






















a varieties, consult The Leghor 
©2001, Waverly, Iowa. Monthly. One y hree 
years, $1. Official organ of all Legh« clut 
“For Bargains in Rhode Island Reds- reliable 
ition in the breed, consult Rh« id Red 
Box 2001, Waverly, Iowa Mi r One 
5 50 three years, A Official organ Rhode 
Islar Red Club of America. 
HIDES 





~flides Wanted—Green, salted, 8c; dry, 6alted, 12c; 
ts, 16 Payable in harness leather at 60c, Lin- 
Fayetteville, Tenn. 


coin Leather Co., 
HONEY 








i. elicious; 60 

















Che Honey—G uar enteed pure ond 
Ids., $10; 120 Ibs., $19 he Stover Ay s, Helena, 
Georgia 
PRINTING 
250 Envelopes or Noteheads—$1.20; 500, $2.10, post- 
paid. Womble Press, Bear Creek, N. C 
SPRAY MATERIALS 
Spray Materials — Concentrated lime- sulphur solu- 
tion for winter spraying, 1 gallon, $1.25; 5 gallons, $5. 
Arsenate of lead and Bordeaux mixture (paste form) 
for spring and summer spraying, 1 w., 5 Ds., 
$3.25; 10 Ths., $5.75. rse enate ‘of lead, in “powdered 
form, 1 Ib., $1; 5 Ds., $4.2 10 Ihs., $7.50 Bug 
Death especially good for killing Potato | bugs, Ib. 
50 5; 5 3.50; 106 
Ibs., $17. Can ‘supply alt “kinds “of opray pumps. 





Complete spraying directions for all 
Oakdale Farm, 


Write for prices. 
kinds of fruits free with each order. 
Birmingham, Ala. 






































SHINGLES 

British Columbia Red Cedar Shingles, 18 inches 
long, $6.50 per square f » ears Apex. Sample 
mailed upon request. L. 8 “Olive, Apex, N. C. 

For Sale—300,000 4 by ; 20 cull cypress shingles, at 
$3.50 ber 1,00 Good for any outbuilding Gu ar 
ante or 20 years. HK. Sanderson, Bargaw, KN. ( 

SYRUP 

Pure Sugar Cane Syrup—65 sc «6galion in barrel 
Cuban bine molasses, 30c gallon. Davis Wholesale 
Cc Box § Columbia, 8. C. 

TOBACCO 

Kentucky Hom espun Tobacco—10 Ibs $2.50; 2¢ 
Thbs., $4 Kentucky Tobacco Growers’ Union, Jones- 
boro, Arkansas. 

Kent Tobace Natural Leaf—Smoking, 10 ft 
$2.54 Ibs., $4: chewing, 10 Ibs., $8; 20 Ibs., $5. 
R. I Sedalia, Ky Agent 

Save your paper and get a binder. 








Single €omb White Leghorns 


e2 Can furnish Stock or Eggs 


ws from Blue Ribbon Winners 


at reasonable prices. 
ps ey 





Mating List Free. 
GIBSON, Rockingham, N. C. 














MINORCAS 





! ! { S. C. White Minorcas, 
Eggs! Eggs! Eggs! Second to none in_ the 
South. Made clean_sweep of winnings at State Fair, 
Raleigh, and State Show, Salisbury. They were attrac- 

on of the show. None better at any price. Send at 
once for handsome catalog fegibins them. Free for 
the asking. A. GUN Denim, N. C, 





(27) 343 








PUREBRED POULTRY 








THA YER’S 


VIGOR-HATCH 
Baby Chicks 


teed. 


pointment. 


Popular Varieties for Profitable Results 
Delivered postpaid and 97% safe arrival guaran- 
Increased Capacity the coming season to 
500,000 Chicks. Better Quality and Better Service 
chan ever. Book your orders now and save disap- 


Write for prices. 


THE THAYER-THOMAS CO,, P.O. Box 92, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Long Associated with J. Bolgiano & Son. 





PLYMUOTH | ROCKS : 
Prize-winning Rin Ringlet Barred Rocks 
Eges from fine “special mated” pens of true “‘Ringlet”’ 
breeding direct. Splendid layers. 
$3 per 15; $18 per 100. 
MRS, PHILIP W. SMITH, Route |, 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Chicks 


Miller Bab 7 Coiche give you 100% ¥ hatch 
jsarance withoot w 
| A. caf shoved 





Waverly, Va. 












Safe delivery guaranteed. 


Chicka s shipped solealt. Cotatog FREE 
Milier Poultry Farm,Box 652 Lancaster, Mo. 


LOOK! ° 

tistew: Lwin Oaks Poultry Yards 
Now Ready to Book Orders for Hatching Eggs 

From their White Rocks, S. C. Reds, and Black Lang- 

shans. Some choice stock left for sale yet in the Reds 

and Langshans. Also White Indian Runner Ducks. 

Send for mating list. HAW RIVER, N. C. 








Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a 





club and get a reward. 


MISCELLANEOUS NEOUS BREEDS — 


Baby Chicks 


All charges prepaid to your door. 
Safe arriva) guaranteed. 


eS 





RHODE ISLAND REDS 
WHITE ROCKS 


WHITE LEGHORNS 
BARRED ROCKS 


From high-laying flocks. 


Prices Reasonable. Free Ciroulas 


Kentucky Hatchery 


336 W. 4th Street, Lexington, Ky. 














— LOCAL AGENTS WANTED — 


We need someone to take subscriptions for us in your 
neighborhood. We pay well for this work. Write for 
particulars. 











WHERE TO B UY PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 





“When the 






Isteins. 


or and still 
10,000 Ibs. 
amount. 

the profits 








from 


180 American Bidg. 


LSTEIN CATTLE 


milked 4,000 Ibs. per head each per year, I decided to go into purebr¢ 
} For 20 years I have culled and improved my herd for blood 
s and production, 


of milk per year 
Surplus purebreds 


of high prices of labor and feed.’ 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


cow testing association showed me that my scrubs 


so that last year I was able to pay out $4,000 for 
a profit because each cow now averages neal 1s 
and a good many of them more ae tl 
and large milk production have incre 

as d have made a dividend possible in s} 


have 


my herd 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 








your feed 
cross ofa 


nd these strenuous times, ‘‘why waste 
ur scrub cows 50 per cent by just one 


with great discrimination and many are 
has been spared in the selection. We have BULLS 
females. If you can’t afford one, get you 

make your feed pay. 


PROUD VILLAGER 676668 
Sire, Village Royal, the bull that has sired so 








SHORTHORN CATTLE 


for the South and the only beef breed producing milk. Cows 
the tops of some of the biggest sales in 


r neighbors to go in with you 
HERD BULLS 


on scrub cattle’? Why not increase the value of 

Registered SHORTHORN Bull? The greatest breed 

in the Engadine Herd have been chosen 

America No expense 

the individual, as _ well asf = 
. a 


priced to suit 
Eliminate the 





MAXWALTON ROMPER 94/317 
Winner this year of third prize in a class of 38 











W. R. KIMBALL, 


MODERN DUROC FARM IS GOING TO SELL 
ITS ENTIRE BREEDING HERD 


On somes of poor health and inability to give personal attention 
y herd, I am offering any animal I own at the following prices except these BOARS; 


a wa. No. 141019, Kimball’s Orion King No. 273119, a BOAR by Orion’s Reformer; 
Kimball's Orion No. 122775. Gilts weighing from 150 to 250 pounds, 30 cents per 
und. I have of these sizes 68 bred for March and April farrow; boars any age 
at the same proportion. These animals are as good as can be bought and dre guar- 
nteed. Those interested in buying the best may obtain further information by 
riting me. Those expecting to buy at pork prices, or making enquiries through 
curiosity need not answer this ad. Come and see what f am offering you or mail 
order. References either of three banks at Oxford, N. 


at present to 


HARGROVE, N. C. 














WANTED— CATTLE, SHEEP, CALVES AND HOGS —WANTED 


Sent to Union Stock Yards, Baltimore, will bring you good prices. 
market, competitive buying, good railroad service. 


Large 
Correspondence invited. 











many champions, including this year's Intemn; at the Inernational. Sire the $20,000 Imp. Rodney. : a2 <add 

Cloverleat ‘Claret, by the Creat’ Maxwalton Sultan Dam, Maxwalton Mina 2nd, the dam of as many C. DRIVER & CO., Commission Merchants, 

(Avondale’s full brother), and out ¢ tmp. Donside first prize winners and noted cattle as any other Union Stock Yards Baltimore, Md 

Pride, by the Duthie bred Golden F cow in America. ’ . : » aid, 

R. W. EVERETT, ENGADINE FARM, PISGAH FOREST, N. C. Reference: Mercantile Bank, Baltimore, Md. 
BERKSHIRES DUROC-JERSEYS POLAND-CHINAS HOLSTEINS 

ce wee AR AAA AAA AAA AR AARP APR APRAP APPL ALS write St arr APPAPPPDD AD 

















[RERKSHIRES AT HALF PRICE | 


Service Boars, Bred Gilts and Pigs. 
We have cut our price to meet the new 
conditions. Write us for particulars. 





—DUROC-JERSEYS— 


500 Head in Herd on an Exelusive Hog Farm. 
Everything Immuned by double treatment. 
BRED AND OPEN SOWS AND GILTS 
SERVICE BOARS, and PIGS, both sexes. 

Can supply from 


| SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS 
The Mortgage Lifters 


At farmers’ prices. Have greatest blood lines on 
earth. Can furnish pigs and shoats not akin. 
Write and learn more about these great hogs. 


Best blood lines of the breed. 
Do : 
PINEHURST FARMS, one to a earlo = right. Satisfaction guar- d wilde F ams: 1 to 4 Geerations of YEARL 
, rs " Us. yll arm, J0$. A. TURNER, Manager. 
Pinehurst, North Carolina. BRINKLEY punoe "FARM, Brinkley, Ark. S. P. Woodley, Creswell, N. 6. Dept. F, Hollins College, Hollins, Ve. 
ae —_ 


HOLLINS HERD — Accredited 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


BULL CALVES 


WITH SIZS, TYPS, 
Herd Curet Sons of KING LYONS. EXONS. RING JOR 








Berkshires- EPOCHAL -Berkshires 


Have Proven Their Superiority 
Hillerest Epochal 4th, our senior herd sire, is a 
grandson of Epochal, and a brother to the grand 
champion, Epochal’s Thor. y 
f this blood in Pigs, Gilts, Sows, 
Boars at very low prices. All animals registered 
and cholera immuned. Write us your » 


HILLCREST FARM, 
H. M. Harris, Owner, Clarksville, Va. 











Duroc-Jersey Service Boars 


We offer for immediate sale a few High-class Ser- 
vice Boars, State Fair winners and proven sires, 
at prices we are ashamed to put in print. One 
f these boars is worth a carload of untried pies. 
ye expect to let them go at once. If you want 
a boar at a bargain, act quick. 


JORDAN BROS., McCullers, N. C. 








Big Boned Poland-China Hogs 


GERSTDALE JONES, DEFENDER, GIANT 
BUSTER AND JUMBO STRAINS. 
SERVICE BOARS, BRED SOWS, PIGS, mated 
no akin. I have the finest Boar and Sow pros- 
pects in 10-weeks-old Pigs = the farm ever pro- 
duced. Get our best prices. All registered and 

cholera Squemened. 
J. R. HONEYCUTT, 








WOODLAWN, VA. , 


| KING ECHO SYLVIA CLYDE 


Grandson and great-grandson of May Echo Sylvia. 

12 nearest dams averaged 32 Ibs. butter in 7 days; 

20 nearest dams averaged 30 Ibg. butter in 7 days. 
SERVICE TO A FEW COWS 

53. per cent same br as Carnation King 

Sylvia, the $106,000 calf; 68 per cent same br 

ing as Lady Waldrop Sylvia. 


TOM- PEMBERTON, GREENSBORO, N. C. [ 

















— Large, Prolific Berkshires 


SERVICE BOARS BRED SOWS 
PIGS, ALL AGES. 


WRITE ME YOUR WANTS 
LEROY HALL, HILLSBORO, N. C. 


4 DUROC-JERSEYS 
DUROCS-- March Pigs --DUROCS 


Now Booking Orders for March Pigs 
Sired by PATHFINDER PREEMINENT, and out 
of large, stretchy sows of Defender breeding, a 
blending of two of the largest strains of Durocs. 


PRICES: $20 AND UP. 
FAIRMONT FARMS, UNIVERSITY, N. C. 
E. S. VANATTA, Owner and Manager. 



























—“Big Type Durocs of Quality” — 
Booking Orders for March and April Pigs—$15 each 
While they last. Anything in high-class Durocs 


| 


Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
NORTH RIVER, VA. 


Satisfa tion 
A. C. RHODES, 


a 





When writing to an advertiser, say: “I am 
Yriting you as an advertiser in The Progres- 


sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliabil- 





Boars--- Reg. Duroc-Jerseys ---Pigs 
Registered Duroc-Jerseys at Reduced Prices. 
Choice Service Boars, and Pigs of both sexes. Shipped 
on approval to parties furnishing good reference. 
Cc. D. MURPHY, ATKINSON, N. C. 
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Originators of 
the Famous 












Breed The Best 


THE FAL H jocs LARGE 


FAT H 
Why lose money —- ng 
and feeding ~" i 
Two of our O. 
Weighed 2 $06" Py 
Weare the most So 


gare bred hogs in Pthe LI Write 
pay for the true story of the real O. 1 
3/4 foreign ory med 

- S. Government Inspected 
We have bred the O. 1. 4 since 1863 
and have never lost a hog with cholera or 
any other- contagious disease, although 
they are not cholera proof. 


WRITE — TODAY — FOR 
FREE BOOK 
“The Hog from Birth to Sale” 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


JERSEYS 





Aberdeen-Angus Cattle for Sale 


My Entire Herd of Aberdeen-Angus Cattle, consisting 
of 45 head, 35 cows and heifers and 10 bulls. Federal 
tested. For quick sale, $6,000. Also my 900-acre Farm. 


Ww. W. PIERCE, TRIMBLE, TENN. 
HEREFORDS AND HOLSTEINS 


POLLED 
HEREFORDS 


Females, 
Bull Calves, 


Bulls ready for ser- 








vice. 
Priced to sell. 
John F. Kincaid 


Leesburg, Va. 








~ 
[__ KENTUCKY HOLSTEINS — 
All Ages—All Sexes. 
Write us your wants. 
Prices reasonable. 
KENTUCKY HOLSTEIN FARM, 





Gwe 


The Profit Breed 


Key to Dairy Profits’’ and‘ ‘Jersey 
Facts’’ —two important books, telling 
how farmers are making real profit today 
with Jerseys—how anyone can do it any- 
where. Whether you are interested in 
one cow ora hun , these books will 
show you how-to make money. 
Free—Write today 
American Joreay Cattle 
Club, 326-A W. 03 St. 


‘New York 








MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS _ 
HOLSTEIN-- Calves --GUERNSEY 


Holstein and Guernsey — and Older Stock. 
Grade Calves, $25 eac! 
Registered Animals, $40 and higher. 











Bardstown, Kentucky. 








ity of all advertising it carries.” 





THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
R-508 Salem, 








BURR OAK FARM, WHITEWATER, WIS 
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Fertilizer Facts No. 69 . 4 


Fertilizers Will Pay This] 
Year 





A decision must be made now. 
The planting season is here and time is precious. 


What crops will you plant ana what acreage will you give 
to each crop? 


‘ Don't forget that only big yields per acre will pay when 
crop prices are low. 


You can’t get high yields in the South without a liberal 
use of Fertilizers. 


It will pay to get large yields per acre with Fertilizers. 


Rightly used, at present values, $1.00 worth of Fertilizer 
will give a Crop Increase worth $3.00 to $5.00. 


Fertilizers cut the cost of growing a pound or a bushel off 
crops by increasing the yield per acre. 


- You must have Fertilizers. Waste no time in ordering f 
them. Delay is dangerous. 


For Literature on Profitable Crop Production, Write 


SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 


Southern Fertilizer Association 
Atlanta, Ga, Shreveport, La. _ Little Rock, Ark. 











